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I have so much to thank Thee for today; 
The country is so wonderful in May! 
New green of growing Nature everywhere, 


Intoxicating perfumes in the air; 

And oh, the balmy south wind’s gentle pull 
Plays on my heart-strings 

Till my throat feels full! 


Each hill and vale holds blossom-laden tree; 
The apple orchards—what a sight to see, 

In all their gorgeous pink perfumed array! 

I think I’ve never known so sweet a day. 

And best of all I had the joy to share 

All these Thy gifts with folks who see and care. 
I feel so rich for having had today; 

Oh God, I thank Thee for the month of May! 


Grace H. Poffenberger. 


CONFIRMATION CLASS OF 
ZION’S REFORMED CHURCH 
Washington and Cedar Sts., 
Reading, Penna. 


THE REV. H. S. KEHM, Minister 


PICMICICIC 


*) 
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Left to right. Front row: Lillian 
Sadie Stoyer, Maryan Elizabeth 
Troutman, Olevia Elizabeth Meck, 
Eva Gertrude Rau, Dorothy Thelma 
Rabold, Fern Eldora Schaick. 


Second row: Harriet Louise De- 
Bold, Esther Arline Folk, Minerva 
Helbert, Mary Klee, Rev. H. S. 
Kehm, Erma Grace Bentz, Myrle 
Marie Reigner, Katherine Ada De- 
Bold, George R. Wentzel, Violet 
Sarah’ Mease. 


Back row: Thomas A. Roberts, 
Robert Bedard, Carl A.  Schaick, 
Chester Reinsmith, Thomas I. Huns- 
berger, Donald S. Blecker, Paul J. 
Knoll, Russell H. Fox, William Zes- 
witz, Ralph H. Becker. 


A basket of beautiful roses is 
given each year to the Confirmation 


Class. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


If you went into the theological library 
of any divinity school you would find shelf 
after shelf of books on the teachings of 
Jesus. Yet so inexhaustible are His words 
in content, so interested every generation 
in knowing just what He taught on every 
subject relating to God and man, man’s 
relation to his” fellowmen, on human so- 
ciety, on life and destiny, that every new 
examination of His words, provided that 
it be scholarly and thorough, is eagerly 
welcomed. I have many volumes on the 
teaching of Jesus and yet I examine with 
eager interest every new volume that ap- 
pears. 


The last to come is “The Teachings of 
Jesus” by B. Harvie Branscomh (Cokes- 
bury Press). Dr. Branscomb is the Pro- 
fessor of the New Testament at Duke Uni- 
versity. Some years ago he published a 
small volume, “The Message of Jesus.” It 
was so well received that, in answer to a 
request for a book that could be used as 
a textbook in colleges, the present volume 
was written. (It embodies some of the 
material of the smaller book.) The result 
is a book of 400 pages not only excellently 
suited for use in college classes, but as well 
suited for use by Bible classes and by 
preachers in their study of the New Testa- 
ment. I hope it will induce many pastors 
to give courses surveying the teachings of 
our Lord. If I might be pardoned for 
using a personal example, I found in my 
early pastorate that courses on the teach- 


THE FIRST CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


Someone has said that “too much ma- 
chinery” is the cause of this economic 
world-wide depression because it puts so 
many men out of work. Certainly too much 
machinery is the cause of much trouble in 
the Christian Church. 

And yet with just a little bit more ma- 
chinery in the “right” places, there would 
be more life and less friction. We are liv- 
ing or should live in an associative world. 

The Reformed Churchmen’s League is or- 
ganized from the bottom up, and, happily, 
leads to the top and not vice versa, for it 
recognizes and applies the values of the 
Classical idea. 

Five or more Chapters are necessary 
within a Classis to form a Classical League. 
This plan of federation preserves the 
identity of the congregational Chapter and 
promotes the unity of the Classical group: 

The first Classical League was organized 
in the home county of organizer and secre- 
tary, J. Q. Truxal, on Sunday, May 3, at 
St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. Sixteen 
men, representing five of the seven Chap- 
ters in Lancaster Classis, were present. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. C. W. Ernst, of St. Paul’s, Lancaster; 
vice-president, R. K. Adair, of Salem 
Church, Rohrerstown, Pa.; and secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. John C. Truxal, of St. Peter’s 
Church, Lancaster. 

The constitution proposed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Reformed Church- 
men’s League was adopted with minor ad- 
justments. 

An outing was planned for August to 
cement the union and private acquaintance 
and fellowship among various Chapters. 
Rev. Chas. D. Spotts reported that a Lay- 
men’s Rally of the men of Lancaster Clas- 
sis will be held at St. Paul’s Church, Lan- 
easter, Pa., with Dr. Paul S. Leinbach as 
speaker. 

Thus the first Classical League has been 
launched, and we hope it may soon have 


ings of Jesus were very cordially received 
and awakened more interest than any 
courses I gave. I still believe that there 
is always good response to a “teaching 
ministry.” I think that one mistake we 
preachers make is the neglect of the teach- 
ing function of the pulpit. I also found 
my own mind greatly enriched by the care- 
ful study of the Gospels and of books inter- 
preting the messages, in preparation for 
these sermons. 


Professor Branscomb devotes the first 
seven chapters of his book to a preliminary 
survey of the Gospels and the teaching 
function of Jesus. He begins with a chap- 
ter on “The Jesus of History,” which is 
followed by a chapter on “The Beginnings 
of the Gospels.” Then follows an analysis 
of each of the four Gospels. These chap- 
ters are full of most illuminating informa- 
tion. Then come three chapters dealing 
with Jesus as a Teacher: “Was Jesus Pri- 
marily a Teacher?”, “How Jesus Taught,” 
and the general theme of His teaching. 


Then come nine chapters dealing specific- 
ally with His teaching on the great prob- 
lems of human life—the Kingdom of God, 
the nature and character of God, true right- 
eousness, the law of love and its meaning, 
three great human virtues—humility, sin- 
cerity and courage—possessions and prop- 
erty, family life, the rewards of the King- 
dom, and finally, prayer. In the course of 
these chapters there is hardly any problem 
facing us that is not brought up into the 
light of the Master’s teaching. And how 


many colleagues among the 59 Classes of 
our Church, 
J. M. G. Darms. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


Mother’s Day is always a sad day at 
Bethany. It is the custom for all children 
to wear flowers on Mother’s Day. As you 
look over the audience the dominant color 
is white; yet almost every red flower tells 
you of a dead father. The great question 
still remains in the mind. How many have 
no parents living? Only one person wore 
a colored flower among the people from 
Frick Cottage, which is our baby cottage. 

The Band attended the Berks County 
School Field. Meet at.Kutztown on Satur- 
day, May 9, and some of our boys took 
part in the athletic events. 

Many of our friends have passed on to 
us suits with short trousers when:their own 
boys have stepped forth into manhood with 
long trousers. Forsthem we are indeed very 
thankful, as they’ have meant so much in 
helping to clothe our boys. Here is one of 
our ever present needs which has not been 
fully met. 


NORTHWEST OHIO CLASSIS 


The annual sessions of Northwest Ohio 
Classis were held in Shelby, Ohio, on May 
4, 5, 6, in the First Reformed Church, Rev. 
David J. W. Noll, pastor. A very hearten- 
ing sermon was preached by the president, 
the Rev. G. T. N. Beam, of Bellevue. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Rev. C. A. Albright; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. F. W. Bald; stated clerk, Rev. 
A, ©. Fischer; corresponding secretary, 
Rey. David J. W. Noll; treasurer, Elder 
J. E. Wise. In comparing the statistical 
and parochial reports with the preceding 
year the president found that there had 
been a financial growth notwithstanding 
the general reference to business depres- 


the world needs to ponder these teachings 
at just this time. 

The last four chapters of the book throw 
much light on several problems that are 
always vexing the Church—“Jesus and the 
Jewish Scriptures” (a most sane and sen- 
sible discussion of the problem), “Jesus 
and the Temple,” “Jesus and the Gentiles,” 
“Jesus’ Words About Himself,” and “The 
Originality and Authority of Jesus’ Teach- 
ing.” One feature of the book that will be 
especially welcomed by scholarly preachers 
is the listing at the end of each chapter of 
twelve or fifteen books dealing with the 
subject discussed in the chapter. Let us 
suppose that one wants to preach on Jesus’ 
teaching on the family, marriage and di- 
voree. There is a good deal of difference 
of opinion as to what Jesus actually taught 
on these things. For instance, Bishop Gore 
and Dean Inge do not agree at all. After 
a minute and careful study of Jesus’ own 
words, it is a great help to know not only 
what conclusions Dr. Branscomb has reach- 
ed, but also the other scholars who have 
pondered long over the words. 

Jesus always based conduct on faith and 
Dr. Branscomb brings this out on every 
page. It is good to be constantly reminded 
of this in an age that is prone to base 
conduct purely on individual happiness or 
even the happiness of the greatest numbers 
—which is a little better—but which is not 
Christian ethics. The fundamental ground 
of Christian ethics is that we are to be per- 
fect because we are children of God. 


Frederick Lynch. 


sion and unemployment. In contributions 
for benevolence there was a gain of $756; 
for congregational purposes $13,600. The 


membership shows a loss of 139, although 


the gross gain was 517. The loss by erasure 
was 334. The pastors report that the spir- 
itual conditions are good, and that there 
has been an increased attendance upon the 
services of divine worship and at the Com- 
munion services. The Hungarian Reform- 
ed Church of Toledo asked to be dismissed 
to a Hungarian Reformed Classis. Because 
of its outstanding growth it has been ask- 
ed to change its relationship so that other 
Hungarian congregations might profit by 
its example and influence, The congrega- 
tion was commended for its willingness to 
accept this call. But the general feeling 
was one of regret and all feared that it 
was a serious mistake: The question was 
raised whether the splendid progress made 
by this congregation might be due to its 
membership in the American Classis, and 
whether it would not be much wiser for. 
the Hungarian Classis to disband, distribut- 
ing their congregations among the: Amer- 
ican Classes. The matter was finally re- 
ferred to the executive committee with in- 
structions to confer with the officers of 
the Hungarian Classis. One of the mem- 
bers. presented a _ resolution overturing 
General Synod to resume negotiations for 
union with the Evangelical Synod of North 
America. It called forth a lively discus- 
sion, but action was deferred until the 
fall meeting, when it is hoped that it will 
be a part of the agenda. Rev. O. W. Haul- 


man, of Akron, delivered three inspiring 


addresses upon the subjects: “His Pre- 
phetic Life,” “His Priestly Death,” and 
CTs Kindly Resurrection.” It was *resolv- 
ed to meet in October. The next annual | 
meeting will be held at Vermilion, O., at 
a time during the last week in January 
or the first week in February, as the execu- 
tive committee may decide. 


F. W. Bald. — 
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THE MINISTERS VOTE AGAINST WAR 


The World Tomorrow, edited by Kirby Page, recently 
contained the results of a questionnaire sent to more than 
50,000 clergymen, representing many Protestant commun- 
ions, on the general question of War and Peace. Most of 
those who have commented on it regard it as remarkable 
that the agitation against war has gained so firm a foot- 
hold. Some of our militaristic papers appear to view the 
report with genuine alarm, and the “‘pacifistic preachers” 
come in for no little scorn and vituperation. Other news- 
paper editors treat the matter with a species of contempt, 
asserting that it is of no significance, for the reason that 
the men who now declaim against war would be unable to 
stand the pressure once war is declared by the government, 
and would fall in line like good little boys when the bugle 
blows. A chronic critic of the clergy like Prof. Harry E. 
Barnes, is, however, moved to admiration by the significant 
stand of so many ministers and declares he does not believe 
any other class of men in our contemporary society would 
take such lofty ethical ground and permit themselves to be 
quoted in favor of such uncompromising opposition to the 
pagan scourge of war. 


About the gloomiest interpretation of this vote we have 
seen anywhere is this from The Churchman: 


“Out of 19,327 replies received from 53,000 question- 
naires sent out, 10,427 clergymen aver that they would not 
fight; 12,076 go on record as opposing armed action on 
the part of the United States, while some 8,700 would cheer- 
fully go as chaplains! This is hardly what would be called 


a favorable response when measured by the entire number. 


to whom the query was sent. It conveys little encourage- 
ment to the cause of pacification and indicates that followers 
of the Prince of Peace are not willing to go the limit in 
following His teachings. Old Adam would still appear to 
rule the spirit of mankind, in or out of clerical robes. The 
human instinct is yet to fight when provoked—and some- 
times when not. Yet this makes it all the more necessary for 
the friends of universal peace to persist. Their number 
grows, even if slowly. It takes much more courage to 
maintain such a principle than it does to join the fighting 
lines. The most offensive aggressionists are those who 
have served and who ordinarily might be expected to recoil 


from subjecting others to the ordeal which they survived; 
but this is far from being the case, as the spokesmen for 
the American Legion continue to furnish ample evidence. 
The teachings of Christ have yet to conquer human nature.” 

Our own view is more hopeful. We think it is particu- 
larly gratifying that out of 19,000 replies, over 15,000 agree 
that our country should “take the initiative in reduction of 
armaments and be willing to make a proportionately greater 
reduction than other nations are willing to do.” This ap- 
pears to us like amazing progress in the sentiment for world 
peace. As Dr. Frederick Lynch says: “It reveals two 
things: first, the feeling that armaments breed war and 
should be got rid of and that we ought to set the example ; 
secondly, it reveals a supreme faith in other nations. This 
is the Christian attitude, of course, and ultimately makes 
for peace. But it takes great courage; and I did not dream 
that so many, even of our ministers, had it.’”’ On the whole, 
therefore, we think this expression of convictions by so 
many thousands of our spiritual leaders may be viewed as 
promising. As Mr. Kirby Page observes: “American clergy- 
men by the thousands have withdrawn their sanction and 
support from the war system.” 

* * 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


“We are constantly rebuked as we try to maintain the 
denominational fiction,’ wrote the Rey. F. W. Bald, in an 
editorial we published last week. And he emphasized the 
fact that we are “embarrassed, perplexed and repressed by 
the divisions which continue to be an adverse force, al- 
though they have lost their meaning.’ Today, when hun- 
dreds of thousands affiliate themselves with our congrega- 
tions who pay little or no attention to denominational labels 
and who don’t know what it is that distinguishes one com- 
munion from the other, it seems to be imperative that we 
face this question honestly and courageously. Was the old 
lady in a rural union Church about right, when she said 
to her neighbor, who belonged to the sister congregation: 
“TI have long wondered what the difference is between our 
two Churches, and now I think I’ve found out.” “Well, 
what is it?” “Why, the difference is that there is really no 
difference, except that our Church is just a little bit better 
than your Church.” 


4 REFORMED 


In an article in Umty, Dr. John Haynes Holmes writes : 
“The Methodist Church houses Bishop Cannon and—Harry 
F. Ward. The Baptist Church holds Dr. Massee and— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. The Episcopal Church includes 
Bishop Manning and—Howard Melish. Wall somebody 
please tell us what a denomination is, and why?” : 

Well, that is the question we are asking here. If the 
same communion can house with more or less comfort men 
as far apart in their theological and social views as those 
mentioned by Dr. Holmes, is it not time for a new realign- 
ment in Protestantism? Is it possible that it may be more 
difficult to tell the difference between denominations of 
Christians than between Democrats and Republicans ? Good- 
ness knows that is often a hard enough job. At any rate, 
the MESSENGER asks its readers to provide a good, brief 
definition in answer to the query, What Is a Denomination? 
For the best received by June 10, we shall give a really good 
book. But wholly apart from any prize involved, you may 
be doing something of constructive value if you make this 
puzzling problem clear. 

x eae 


IS GREATER SEVERITY WISE? 


The alarming prevalence of crime is engaging the thought 
of real patriots with a seriousness which carries no little 
hope. Worse even than the violations of law is a sere 
and sodden public conscience. But one would suppose that 
all wise men who realize the gravity of the present condi- 
tions would devote themselves primarily to the study and 
the removal, in so far as that is possible, of the causes of 
crime, with the emphasis on the gospel of prevention. Some, 
however, are interested chiefly in deterrents, and the voices 
raised today to advocate increasing severity of penalty and 
punishment are quite loud and insistent, and include not a 
few of our most prominent citizens. It is surprising how 
many members of the court and the bar have recently ad- 
vocated the restoration of the whipping-post, a form of 
physical chastisement which, like corporal punishment in 
schools (and often in homes) has been banished in the best 
circles as no longer admissible. Some form of torture is 
again deemed necessary to ‘“‘put the fear of God into our 
criminal classes, who have no regard for God or man.’’ The 
automobile and other modern inventions have not only 
made it easier for bandits, murderers and other dangerous 
characters to escape, but the officers of the law have often 
been put at a serious disadvantage, especially if they are 
handicapped by restraining legislation which aims to limit 
the right of an officer to kill or wound a suspected felon 
in making an arrest. Drs. Edwin R. Keedy and W. E. 
Mikell, University of Pennsylvania law school professors 
(the former a Franklin and Marshall alumnus), were ap- 
pointed some time ago to draft recommendations for pro- 
posed statutes for States in criminal law administration. 
They propose a ban on shooting by officers. ‘‘What we 
don’t want to do,” says Prof. Keedy, “is to encourage kill- 
ings by peace officers in making arrests for minor offences.” 
He is convinced that “killings by peace officers have hin- 
dered the administration of law and bred a spirit of law- 
lessness.” Chairman Wickersham and Mr. Newton D. 
Baker, of the President’s Law Enforcement Commission, 
are decidedly of the opposite view. This is “no time,’ says 
Mr. Wickersham, to “tie the hands of police officers”; 
rather they should be strengthened. “Organized crime is 
our serious problem,” said Mr. Baker; “I do not want 
criminals to feel that any statute drawn, affecting the right 
to kill or wound in making an arrest, is aimed at the offi- 
cers.” It is a fact that any representative of the law liter- 
ally takes his life in his hands every time he seeks the 
arrest of a member of an organized gang. What is the 
Christian answer to this difficult problem? Is a peace offi- 
cer justified in killing or wounding when seeking to effect 
an arrest for any sort of felony? Is increasing severity 
the best way to deal with this grave situation? 

* * * 


“DRAW ME NEARER, BLESSED LORD” 


Our Memory Hymn for the month of June is one of 
the very familiar Gospel hymns written by Fanny Jane 
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Crosby (Mrs. Van Alstyne), who was one of the most 
prolific and popular writers of Gospel hymns that our 
country has produced. She was born at South East, N. Y., 
in 1820. When only 6 weeks old she lost her sight. Her 
first poem was written when she was 8 years old. At the 
age of 15 she entered the Institution for the Blind in the 
city of New York, where she spent 7 years as a pupil and 
11 years as a teacher. In 1858 she married Mr. A. Van 
Alstyne, who like herself was blind and a teacher in the 
same Institution. She is said to have written about 6,000 
hymns. Some of the most familiar are: “Safe in the Arms 
of Jesus”, ‘““Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,” “Jesus, Keep 
Me Near the Cross,” “Rescue the Perishing.” The wide 
success of her hymns is due in part to a sentimental ap- 
peal to their tunes as well as of their words, in part, also, 
to their humble piety. Our Memory Hymn belongs to the 
number having a personal appeal, revealing a heart that 
longs for a closer fellowship with its Lord. In the spirit 
of this hymn we can draw nearer and nearer to our Say- 
iour, and through faith hold close fellowship with Him. In 
1915 Fannie Crosby ended her earthly pilgrimage, at the 
full ripe age of 95 years. 


The tune for this hymn, as well as for many others of 
her hymns, was written by William Howard Doane (1830- 
1909), a wealthy American manufacturer, who was com- 
poser of many Gospel songs, as well as the writer of many 
tunes. He was an earnest Christian worker, a member of 
the Baptist Church. —A. M.S. 


* * * 


FOR THOSE WILLING TO ENDURE HARDSHIP 


“Is it any easier to be a prophet of God today than in 
days gone by?” In reply to this query by a friend, we feel 
like asking, “Why should anybody think so?” Life is 
constantly becoming more complicated and complex, mys- 
teries are only being pushed farther back, the war between 
good and evil was never more intense. Try as they will 
to rid themselves of the sense of sin, men have not escaped 
from sin itself, and its ravages were never more visible. 
The other day the great scientist, Michelson, passed on— 
the first man to discover the speed of light. Through that 
epochal discovery, men could compute the distance of the 
stars. Through it, also, Einstein’s contributions to scien- 
tific achievement were made possible. The vastly enlarged 
universe has raised more new problems’ than it has solved. 
Is there not a world of truth in the assertion of George 
Bernard Shaw: “The prophet is useful only so long as he 
is stoned as a public annoyance, calling us to repentance, 
disturbing our comfortable reluctance, breaking our respect- 
able idols, shattering our sacred convictions.” And insofar as 
that is true, it isn’t any wonder that the prophet’s job isn’t 
particularly popular with ease-loving people who like to 
follow the lines of least resistance. Being a true prophet 
is the worst of all possible careers for those who lack cour- 
age and a sacrificial spirit. 

a haat 


AGAINST THE SALOON 


The movies have so frequently been guilty of sneering 
at Prohibition and attacking the Volstead Act by insinua- 
tion, innuendo and other left-handed jabs, that we feel it 
a duty to record and express our gratitude for such a pic- 
ture as that which stars Wm. Farnum in resurrecting the 
old play, Ten Nights in a Bar-room. It may be melodrama 
of ancient vintage, but it is realistic and absolutely correct 
in many of its details. We wish that all the young people 
in our land would see this striking story of the ravages of 
the old-time saloon and also many of those no longer so 
young who are in danger of forgetting the facts and listen- 
ing to the siren voice of a specious propaganda which seeks 
to make the voters believe that “conditions are worse than 
they used to be in pre-Volstead days.” There are multi- 
tudes still living who know that the incidents of Ten Nights 
in a Bar-room were in substance repeated many thousands 
of times while the nation was collecting blood-money by 
licensing the saloon. Such a picture should be a great aid 
in making voters thoughtful—and sober. If they remain 
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both thoughtful and sober, they will never give up the hard- 
won victory which outlawed the saloon. 

The Presbyterian Advance, by the way, gives an inter- 
esting account of the reason why The Kansas City Star, 
one of the leading dailies of the nation, founded in 1880 
by the late Wm. R. Nelson and still owned by men who 
were associated with Mr. Nelson and inspired by his spirit, 
stands staunchly for the maintenance of Prohibition and 
the suppression of the liquor traffic. For years The. Star 
had used many display “ads” in the interest of brewers and 
distillers. But one morning the owner ordered the manager 
to cancel all such liquor “ads”, and none have been carried 
since. Why? Here is the story: 

“Mr. Nelson had a shocking and intimate demonstration 
of the disastrous results of the drink habit. The morning 
paper carried the story of the death of a warm old-time 
friend, a fellow newspaper man, who in his early forties 
was the victim of delirium tremens. ‘Read that,’ said Editor 
Nelson. ‘No longer will I help the distillers and brewers 
sell the accursed stuff. With that decision $100,000 worth 
of liquor advertisements were cancelled; and because the 
spirit of Nelson still dominates The Star, it is uncom- 
promisingly dry.” 

a ee 


EXTENSION VS. CONTRACTION 


In a late issue of the MESSENGER, there appeared an art- 
icle written by the efficient Stated Clerk of the General and 
the Eastern Synods, and entitled, “The Extensive Growth 
of Our Church in 1930.” As our eyes fell upon it we 
thought, Here is something worth while. Here we will find 
a message that will bring us good cheer, something that 
will remove the cerulean color from the glasses that we 
have been wearing. And so, hopefully and cheerfully, we 
began to read. 

As we read, and read on, our heart began to fail, and 
when we reached the closing paragraph we were threatened 
with a nervous collapse. Think of it! “A net gain of only 
50 communicant members for the last complete calendar 
year’ (within the bounds of the Eastern Synod), and this 
represents the “extensive growth of our Church!” 

Whether our Stated Clerk was indulging in a form of quiet 
humor, when he worded the title of his article, or whether 
his pen was dipped in a fluid holding some acidity, the 
deponent saith not. Surely there was enough disquieting 
material in that brief article to make every pastor, and every 
member of our Reformed Zion, sit up and take notice. Un- 
less the 416 ministers within the bounds of the Eastern 
Synod are stricken with “sleeping sickness,’ they will most 
earnestly inquire, “Lord, is it 1?”, and thereupon register 
the vow that “God helping me, this sort of record shall 
never be repeated.” 

For the Reformed Church within the bounds of the East- 
ern Synod, the “Pentecostal Year” seems to have been a 
year of spiritual drought and famine. Of course the usual 
2,000 or 2,500 names have been erased from the Church 
registers during the year.’ 2,000 or more men and women 
who were once known as Christians are now numbered 
among the outcasts. How many of them might have been 
saved, should have been saved for the Church and for their 
own spitual growth, the pastors and the members of the 
(Spiritual Councils of) nearly 600 congregations within 
the bounds of this Synod can tell. To look at this net gain 
from one angle, it seems that the services of 8 ministers 
were needed to secure a net gain of one new mmber. Or to 
look at it from another angle, the 600 congregations realized 
a net gain of one member for every 12 congregations. Fig- 
ures, of course, are very disquieting and quite often do not 
tell the whole truth. Pastors earnest and zealous, wrestling 
with questions such as never before challenged the thought 
and prayers of the Christian ministry, call for our sym- 
pathetic admiration; nevertheless the questions determin- 
ing this “half a hundred” ought to find solution. 


If every pastor of every congregation within the bounds 
of the Eastern Synod, accompanied by one or two devout 
members, had earnestly, prayerfully, persuasively visited 
these Jost members, prayed with them and invoked the 
benediction of the Great Head of the Church upon them, 
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might not the record have been written differently? Yes, 

“These records should arouse in us a new interest and in- 

quiry respecting our present methods and successes in the 

field of spiritual husbandry for the Master.” Pe ATS. 
Roo. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Is the Church of Christ truly interested in social justice ? 
Is it more active than in the past in seeking to apply the 
teachings of Jesus to social problems and in challenging its 
membership to assist in redressing the wrongs in our social 
order? Or, perchance, is the Church as unconcerned and 
as impotent as ever? The answers you get will be de- 
cidedly contradictory. In one publication we read a severe 
castigation of the Protestant Church for meddling in “mat- 
ters that do not concern it” and revealing a decidedly Social- 
istic or even Bolshevistic trend by its attacks on capitalism 
and its encouragement to the “forces of unrest and revolu- 
tion.” On the same page was an indictment by Mr. Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist leader and former Presbyterian min- 
ister, who declared that organized religion is inviting its 
own downfall because of its continued failure to take an 
active part in solving social problems. Nowhere, he asserted, 
is there “a greater gap between theory and practice than 
in the attitude of the clergy toward current problems,” and 
he warned that the public could not be expected much longer 
to believe in Churches that are “forever allowing them- 
selves to be denied.” Mr. Thomas challenged the Church, 
for its own as well as humanity’s sake, to take immediate 
action along three lines: (1) in demanding really. adequate 
relief to meet the unemployment situation; (2) in com- 
batting “a growing conviction that large-scale violence is 
inevitable’ by educating the public to the realization that 
the essentials of international peace today are debt revision, 
recognition of Russia, and disarmament ; and (3) by great- 
er activity in behalf of the preservation of civil liberties and 
against corruption in government and judicial process. 


Here, too, is a new venture calling itself “The Progres- 
sive Order of the White Star—Undaunted Champions of 
Humanity,” which comes out with the bold statement that 
“the intimate alliance of the Church with the Money Devil, 
as its servant and apologist, has upset the world’s morale 
and brought civilization to the brink of destruction.” The 
idea seems to be to blame it on the Church, no matter what 
is wrong. What a fine thing it would be if all these elo- 
quent critics would help the Church to do her full duty in 
interpreting and applying the mind of Christ. But that 
would probably be a more difficult job than merely throw- 
ing a few bricks at the Church. 

* * * 
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THE PARABLE OF THE COMMITTED 
TECHNIQUE 


Came a gentleman to the Penman’s front door—and he 
managed to come into the house while he asked the Pen- 
man’s name. He was so well dressed, so polite and so 
suave that the Penman imagined him to be a representative 
of Bunk and Bagnalls looking for some one to relieve Lloyd 
Bibbons as a Broadcaster. However, the Visitor turned 
out to be an agent selling Vacuum Cleaners, a sample of 
which stood outside the front door. It was soon brought 
in after Mr. Sugar-on-the-Tongue persisted that I was 
wrong in informing him that, having a perfectly good and 
satisfactory cleaner, we did not want to buy another. 


Ten minutes of my time was all he craved, and then he 
stole 20 more! His diction was good but a bit woody, for 
he was reciting what he had committed to memory. If 
interrupted and asked about a feature of his airbroom, he 
replied, in a hurt tone, “I am coming to that in a minute’’— 
and then continued with his memorized Sales Talk. He 
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began on the floor and ended with a moth-destroying device 
that was guaranteed to kill everything except humans and 
The story became unendurable, but it continued. I 
asked myself, “Did the compiler of that sales talk imagine 
that all Americans are morons or idiots?” Finally I snapped 
my watch and he backed out with a sort of a hurt air and 
gave me to understand that I was little less than a fool 
to turn down such a valuable purchase—on the time plan. 

I locked the door for fear that he had forgotten a part 
of his talk and.would come back to deliver it. 
Penman moralized thus: If the average Church Member, 
Sunday School Teacher, and Preacher could deliver a Sales 


pets. 


The 


I quite recognize that the honor you 
have conferred upon me in giving me this 
privileged position on your program is not 
conferred upon me alone, but includes my 
colleagues on the English press, and in 
their name, and my own, I thank you. 

The more interchange of thought be- 
tween the directors of the press, who are 
the creators of public opinion, the better 
for the peoples represented. 

The English religious press—so-called— 
may be divided into three sections: the 
journals issued for profit, whose chief and 
perhaps only consideration is increased cir- 
culation with a view to larger dividends; 
journals published as propaganda, usually 
financed by some wealthy individual or 
group, with no concern except that of 
grinding the axe. These journals are very 
few in England, but, from the exchanges 
that reach my office, they are fairly numer- 
ous on your side. The third section in this 
rough division represents the press that is 
really religious, which stands for principle, 
and, while compelled to consider questions 
of circulation and profit, is dominated by 
a desire which is an ambition to further 
definite principles. 

Journalism in England has the usual 
perils and attractions. Journalism is a 
great game; it is an adventure, a conflict 
every week, which ends in the exhilaration 
of conquest or in the suspicion of failure. 
It is something of a creative art. The his- 
toric character who said in boast, “What 
I have written, I have written,” did not 
realize the humiliating truth of the words, 
in the sense in which they are understood 
by the modern editor. What a relief it 
would be if the howlers could be forgotten 
and the blunders wiped out! The responsi- 
bilities of the press have been the favorite 
text for many a lay sermon. If readers do 
not take their opinions from their favorite 
papers, they at least receive influences 
which are the raw material out of which 
opinion is formed. The one paper in the 
home all the week is the religious journal. 
It has reader confidence. It means much 
in cultivating taste, directing thought, 
and forming character. It may inflame the 
religious passions, and fan sectarian strife, 
or it may infuse sweet reasonableness and 
the spirit of the true disciple. 

Recent years have seen a considerable 
decrease in the number of English reli- 
gious papers. The “Christian Common- 
wealth,” founded as a missionary enter- 
prise by the American Church of the Dis- 
ciples, and ably edited by Dr. Moore, died 
a natural death. The “Christian Age,” 
edited and controlled by Mr. John Lobb, 
was quietly laid to rest after a stormy and 
triumphant pilgrimage. The “Christian 
Million” promised well but failed in mid- 
dle age. The “Christian Weekly,” the first 
Christian Socialist journal, ran for four 
or five years and then died for want of 
money. The “Baptist,” after five and 
twenty years of separate existence, was 
merged in the “Freeman,’ which became 
the “Baptist Times.” A number of lesser 
journals failed in the competition to se- 
cure circulation, which becomes much 
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Talk with the same amount of conviction and persistency, 
we would make more and better sales of the commodity 
called Christianity. 
he asked the previous question, “Was Bruce Barton correct 
when he tried to introduce modern salesmanship into the 
field of Christianity.” 
“Are all Christians naturally good salesmen?” And finally 
he smiled and comforted himself by muttering, ‘Well, 
after all, that bird didn’t sell you a vacuum cleaner!” Never- 
theless, the question wouldn’t down: ‘“What’s the matter 
with the Technique of Christian Propaganda in this year 
OieOun Icordemle oilers 


And then, as a sop to his conscience, 


And still another query popped up, 


English Religious Press ° 
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keener with the passing of the years and 
the revolutionized daily paper. 
Twenty-five years ago the Protestant 
Free Church papers of England were very 
definite in their expression of principles. 
They may have been unduly aggressive, 
but, looking over the files, a reader would 
have no doubt as to what these journals 
represented. The religious press of our 
time is losing its definiteness in its breadth. 


Let me say a word concerning some of 
our leading journals, which probably are 
not unknown to you. The “Christian 
World,” founded in 1857 by the Rev. Jona- 
than Whittemore, passed into the hands 
of James Clarke, a pioneer and a great 
editor. For many years the “Christian 
World” was the one champion, able and 
strong, meeting all comers in the cause of 
religious freedom. My knowledge of the 
paper began in the palmy days of J. B. 
(John Brierly), whose articles were the 
best things of the week. He was one of 
the ablest leader writers the English press 
has known. I teased him once upon his 
fondness for sprinkling Latin and German 
phrases over his leaders. He said, with a 
chuckle, “I pay my readers the compliment 
of assuming they are linguists, and if they 
are not, they are pleased.” Who could 
forget Mary Ann Farningham? She was 
one of the earliest women journalists, con- 
scientious and hard working. She must 
have written miles of copy and composed 
innumerable verses. She was a genial soul, 
very ready to lend a hand to women who 
were following in her steps. Mr. Ernest 
Jeffs is one of our most brilliant young 
men. His articles are a pleasure to all who 
value journalism that has kinship with lit- 
erature. The present editor, my friend, 
Mr. Arthur Porritt, is the author of a 
delightful biography of Dr. Jowett. He 
has developed the paper along modern 
lines, and the old glory is returning to its 
columns. 

The “British Weekly” for years was an- 
other name for Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll, its inspiration and founder.. For 
more than three years every opening leader 
came from his pen, and about two-thirds 
of the rest of the paper. During more than 
twenty-five years he wrote four out of five 
of the leading articles. Robertson Nicoll’s 
story is a romance. In the early days he 
devoted his attention to the discovery of 
new men, and was wonderfully successful. 
Among his finds were Sir James Barrie, 
Tan MacLaren, David Lyall and Lorna. 

Religious journalism is admirably repre- 
sented in Miss Jane Stoddart, who has 
placed us all under a very heavy obliga- 
tion. Miss Stoddart is an accomplished 
author. She knows journalism from A to 
Z. I have said that, in my judgment, 
Robertson Nicoll made few greater discov- 
eries than that of his sub-editor, Miss 
Stoddart. 

The present editor of the “British Week- 
ly,’ Dr. John Hutton, is not unknown in 
America. His volumes of sermons are 
prized by ministers and he is a brother 
beloved. 

A group of journals making a strong ap- 


peal and representing different schools of 
thought in the Established Church, deserve 
mention. The foremost is the “Church 
Times.” The present editor, Mr. Sydney 
Dark, is one of the ablest editors of reli- 
gious journals; the paper has grown in 
circulation and influence, and now occupies 
a unique position. 

The Methodists have a number of papers. 
The chief place is given to the “Recorder,” 
a very reliable journal; the “Methodist 
Times” devotes large space to social ques- 
tions. 

J could tell you much about the “Baptist 
Times,” but space modestly forbids. Let it 
suffice to say that it is one of the oldest 
religious journals, certainly the oldest Bap- 
tist weekly paper. As the “Freeman” it 
originated in 1855. In 1900 the paper be- 
came the property of the Baptist Union, 
and the official organ of the denomination. 
It was directed by Dr. J. H. Shakespeare. 
Its special feature was the “Notes of the 
Week,” which, during the war, attracted 
a good deal of attention. These notes were 
contributed by my beloved friend, Mr. A. 
W. Shakespeare, an able journalist, to 
whom the paper owes a great deal. 

The three classes of papers to which I 
have referred are run upon different lines. 
The paper that is out for profit usually 
makes an appeal under the guise of reli- 
gious emotion to the sex instinct; the love 
story is always to the front. It may feat- 
ure competitions and patterns and special 
ee for the solution of scripture puz- 
zles. 

The journal that is a means of propa- 
ganda is usually backed by a syndicate or 
a millionaire, who has little consideration 
for anything else than its special “ism.” 

Theological controversy may send up ¢ir- 
culation but it cannot keep it up; destrue- 
tive criticism, however brilliant, loses in 
reader interest. Mr. Chesterton told Amer- 
ican audiences that religion in England 
had not life enough to raise discussions as 
in the days of belief. Mr. Chesterton is. 
nothing unless paradoxical. English peo- 
ple are too religious to fly at each other’s. 
throats because of differences of opinion. 
We recognize that religion is much deeper 
than the effervescence of speech. 


Happily these papers have almost entire. 


ly disappeared. The pastime is too costly. 

The third class, representing broad Chris- 
tian principles, have an inereasing circle 
of readers and exercise large influence. All 
our journals have felt the competition of 
the radio and will feel it much more; they 
have to adjust themselves to the new con- 
ditions. 


It is difficult to get Conventions and 
Assemblies to understand that money spent 
upon the printed page is a form of evan- 
gelism. It is not lost. It is a very good 
investment. Any big business proportion- 
ately spends very much more upon public- 
ity than a Convention spends upon its 
journal. The editor’s task is never easy; 
he must have the usual qualifications plus 
personality. American women are not un- 
like English women in beauty and good- 
ness, but the makeup gives the advantage; 
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it is so with newspapers. It is surprising 
how many people desire to write for the 
press who have not the faintest idea of 
what is required or how to tell their story. 
A world of ingenuity has been spent upon 
the reports of local Church activities, and 
the ministerial genius for variety can only 
find a certain number of ways in which to 
describe a tea meeting, a harvest festival, 
or an anniversary. To the local corre- 
spondent it seems vital that the names of 
all the speakers should be mentioned. To 
the editor, brevity is the one consideration 
in addition to news values. All that is 
necessary should be told in a few words, 
as: “A man lit a match to find an escape 
of gas. He found it—verdict, accidental 
death.” A sentence of news is worth more 
than a catalogue of names. A newspaper 
must tell the news, though some of our 
journals try to live upon their articles. 
Happy the editor who can give news in- 
terest and authoritative articles. 

The present day editor is faced by prob- 
lems entirely new. An American writer 
with a reputation for philosophical dis- 
course, has recently said, “Everything is 
in the melting pot in this transition age.” 
I do not question the statement, but per- 
haps it has been made before. Something 
of the kind has been said in different gen- 
erations for the last thousand years, and 
will be repeated until civilization comes 
down with a crash. 

A character in one of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s operas declares, “Vice is virtue, and 
virtue vice; nice is nasty, and nasty nice.” 
Moral sanctions are not being revised but 
reversed. It is not a question of deciding 


An Egyptian poet, 3500 B. C., wrote: 


Mine eyes have gazed on the Fields of 
Peace.un rae. 

Whose harvest is bursting with plenty; 

The Fields of Peace have been given to 
me as my city. 


There are fields that promise the harvest 
of war today; let us make a survey of the 
Fields that promise the harvest of Peace. 

In Great Britain over 200,000 signatures 
have been obtained supporting the Inter- 
national Declaration on World Disarma- 
ment. Nearly fifty countries under the 
auspices of the Women’s International 
League are co-operating. These declara- 
tions, representing a world-wide movement, 
are to be presented to the World Disarma- 
ment Conference next year. 

The United States section of the Women’s 
International League is now endeavoring 
to secure 1,000,000 signatures to a Disarma- 
ment Petition. This petition is being cir- 
culated in 26 countries. The British séc- 
tion already has secured 250,000 signa- 
tures. The League of Women Voters, and 
other women organizations, are everywhere 
tremendously alive as to the peace ques- 
tion. They remember the millions of inno- 
cent women and children who were brutal- 
ly destroyed in the Great War! 

Many mass meetings on behalf of Peace 
have been held the past few months in 
Great Britain, Switzerland, France, Hol- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Hungary. 
At a great gathering in Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, Arthur Henderson, Foreign Secretary, 
said: “If the people want disarmament they 
can have it. If they will exert their will 
they can compel results.” The observa- 
tions of the writer of this article when in 
Errone last year confirmed this statement. 
While the people of Europe, suffering from 
“prenaredness” and war, as the people of 
the United States have not suffered, are 
eraving the essurance of peace. what is 
the situation in our own country? Where 
are our mass meetings? 

As Christians everywhere are learning 
ef the moral breakdown associated with 
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old values, but of discovering new ones. 
To say that a thing is Victorian is almost 
equivalent to saying that it is pernicious 
The modern reader makes his own stand- 
ards. Why not? Is he not master of his 
fate and captain of his soul? Does he not 
steer his own ship and decide upon the port 
to which he is bound? Ours is called a 
transition age. Montaigne has a fine say- 
ing to the effect that the greatest thing 
in the world is for a man to know that he 
is his own. Mr. Bernard Shaw, our arti- 
ficial realist, has told us that we live in 
an age of reality, but do we? Is it true 
there are few creative writers in journal- 
ism or literature, few voices and many 
echoes? What original contribution is our 
age making to world progress? We are 
not devoid of the great qualities that have 
characterized our race. Wonderful oppor- 
tunities are open to us, but what are we 
doing to win the kingdom of this world 
for God and His Christ? The press has 
bludgeoned those who have gone before. 
They are dead, and cannot answer for 
themselves. We have shouted our re- 
proaches after them, but what are we do- 
ing to make the future more glorious? Are 
religious papers presenting the mind of 
Christ to this age? 

Oscar Wilde makes one of his characters 
say, “To love oneself is the beginning of a 
life-long romance.” Are we the dupes of 
words, the victims of the vice of our own 
vocabulary? Words have great charm for 
journalists. It is good to keep a few of 
them in the pocket, to turn over as current 
coins, but it is a mistake to gild the nickel 
and attempt to pass it off for gold. Reli- 
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war and its aftermath, they are becoming 
shocked at the pictures presented to them. 
As details become known to our Chureh 
life the resolve to abolish war is intensi- 
fied. 

The Church is stirring herself all over 
the world. Thus the last Annual Assembly 
of the Disciples of Christ, with 7,000 dele- 
gates from 35 countries, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., unanimously passed a resolution 
declaring that “war as a method of settling 
international disputes is incompatible with 
the teaching and example of Jesus Christ. 
Many other Church groups are expressing 
the same conviction. Such expressions 
represent an enlarging vision of the nature 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

One of the most pugnacious countries I 
have ever visited is beautiful and brave 
little New Zealand. The English “New 
World,” to which at times I am indebted 
for much information, tells of how the 
New Zealand Churches have entered the 
great international movement on behalf 
of Peace. The “Church’s United Peace 
Manifesto,’ drawn up by representatives 
from all the larger branches of the Chris- 
tian Churches in New Zealand, has de- 
clared: 

“Being assured that war as a means of 
settling disputes between nations is utterly 
opposed to the mind of Christ, believe that 
the time has come for the Churches. . . 
to take a definite stand against war : 
we regard the war system and the gospel 
of Christ as diametrically and irreconcil- 
ably opposed . . . we shall appeal to the 
‘Churehes to be unceasing in their 
advocacy of disarmament and in the en- 
deavor to quicken in the mind of the com- 
munity a sense of the momentous urgency 
of this matter.” 

Tt has heen authoratively stated that the 
Methodists and Friends (Quakers) are the 
only denominations in the United States 
that meintain seeretariats devoted to the 
extension of the New Testament propa- 
ganda of Peace. Ts this correct? 

Why should not our Chureh brethren 
everywhere maintain secretarial work on 


gious journakism has a very definite respon- 
ibility for public morality. There is an 
ethical standard; right and wrong are not 
conventional attitudes, Mr. Nathan and 
Bertrand Russell notwithstanding. Some 
things are fixed, and woe betide the indi- 
vidual or nation attempting to play fast 
and loose with them. There is an ethical 
certainty as fixed as gravitation. It keeps 
bodies in their place, and, when violated, 
plays tricks and comes back with a re 


bound. 
One of the functions of the religious 
press is to keep the spirit optimistic. 


Thomas Hardy, one of our great master 
craftsmen, was saddened to observe the 
decay of morality with the passing of be- 
lief in immortality. The burdens of our 
times are not greater than those of other 
periods of history, but human nature is 
more sensitive, and more ready to be de- 
pressed. “There have been long epochs in 
the world’s history,” says Mr. Walford 
Davies, “resembling parched and barren 
deserts, wherein men of low ideals have 
toiled unworthily for unworthy ends.” So 
far as we have power, let us take care that 
the period in which we live cannot be so 
characterized by those who come after us. 


*An address given at the Conference of 
Kditors of the Religious Press in Wash- 
ington, April 29, by the editor of the 
“Baptist Times” of London. Dr. Carlile is 
a well known preacher and has been presi- 
dent of the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland for two terms, and is now 
acting secretary. 


“The Fields of Peace” 


behalf of the fundamentals of the Gospel 
of Love? They more and more clearly 
understand that very frequently army life, 
battleships, international fears, the very 
spirit of war tend to pull down the glori- 
ous spiritual edifice that the Church Uni- 
versal is so laboriously endeavoring to 
build up. All the above simple illustra- 
tions indicate that the spiritual hosts of 
Jesus are marching on, 

The League of Nations, in whose activi- 
ties the United States has participated 
through the medium of over 20 commis- 
sions and committees, is devoting much 
attention to the vexing problems of reli- 
gious and cultural minorities. At the close 
of the “war for democracy,” with the alter- 
ing of boundaries, Protestants in some 
countries were transferred to the control 
of other countries which have state reli- 
gions. Sufferings have frequently been 
sustained by these Protestant minorities. 
Cultural minorities are also said to be suf- 
fering much. It is hoped that the efforts 
of the League of Nations will result in 
helping to remove these seething causes 
of international dissension. 

International anxiety caused by naval 
competition between France and Italy has 
been alleviated by at least a temporary 
agreement between those powers. The eco- 
nomic situation in Italy is assigned as a 
compelling reason—sometimes it is well to 
be poor. Unhappy economie faetors are 
leading to the stabilizing of friendly inter- 
national relations in not a few instances 
abroad. It costs too much to fight! 

After years of evading the truth, bril- 
liant newspaper correspondents. financial 
authorities, preachers, a few politicians and 
some statesmen are admitting that the 
Great War was the underlying cause of 
the economic stress of the world today. 
Inflation of values, speculations. insane 
legislation. greedv and commerce-diminish- 
ing laws, immoralities. ¢rime, are now ad- 
mitted to be the inevitable results of an 
orey of four vears of destruction of men, 
women and children, of the material ae- 
cumulations of years, of moral and _ spir- 
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itual values and normal human relation- 
ships. These admissions, so long delayed, 
should preclude the thought of another 


holocaust. But if we are going to avoid 
another catastrophe our youth must be in- 
structed as to the false glamour, the mod- 


ern futility of war. Are we teaching 
them? 
While some well-meaning people who 


never have had an opportunity of seeing 


a battlefield are urging extensive “pre- 
paredness,”’ and ignoring the dangerous 


rivalry that “preparedness” invites, we find 
some of our eminent generals—who know 
what war is—speaking in no uncertain 
terms. It, for instance, is an encourage- 
ment to every thoughtful citizen who de- 
sires to conserve the moral and material 
resources of America, to hear that partici- 
pant in many battles, Major-General John 
F. O’Ryan, in an anti-war address exelaim- 
ed, “Let us wage peace!” 


Many distinguished people abroad, know- 


ing the tortures of human contlict, are 
glad to be called “pacifists.” Their num- 


ber is increasing. Thus some of us re- 
member that the great scientist of Europe, 
Dr, Einstein, when recently in this country, 
affirmed that if only 2 per cent of the 
people refused to fight, governments would 
be compelled to find some sane method 
wherewith to settle international disputes. 

Only a few examples of the rapid prog- 
ress of the peace movement can be intro- 
duced into one short article. Listen to an 
interview with Canon Donaldson, of West- 
minster Abbey, last year. He stated: 
“There was a moment in 1914 when an 
ominous hush fell upon the world. Man- 
kind was listening for the voice of the 
Chureh (Universal). The moment passed 
—the Chureh failed! It was within the 
power of a united Church in 1914 to have 
prevented the Great War happening. More 
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important yet, it is within the power of the 
Church today definitely to prevent another 
war. The Christian must, because he is a 
Christian, refuse to kill. To the govern- 
ment his reply must be: ‘I shall not shoot; 
not even if you shoot me because I refuse.’ 
Yes, martyrdom, if necessary, in the last 
resort. Nor, in my profound belief, would 
the martyrs be lacking!” 

With a world-protest against war from 
plain citizens, and clergy, do not let us 
deceive ourselves. We must work for peace. 

I ask the réaders of these lines every- 
where to bountifully sow the jubilant seeds 
of peace. They will yield a plenteous har- 
vest. We then can accept the lofty die- 
tion of the Egptian poet centuries ago: 


Mine eyes have gazed on the Field of 
Peace : 
Whose harvests are bursting with plenty. 


Denver, Colo. 


We Are God’s Property 


We are all God’s property, every one of 
us, rich and poor, high and low, young and 
old, with body and soul, and whatever 
we possess—all God’s and not our own. 
Do all of us acknowledge God’s right, and 
do we by our free will and act surrender 
and devote ourselves to Him, Whose we 
are, and Whom therefore all are bound to 
serve? It is high time that all Christians, 
yes every member of the Christian Church, 
acknowledge God’s right to us; for have 
not many in times past behaved and acted 
in many ways as though they were their 
own property, and had no master or pro- 
prietor? Have not many used their 
bodies, their souls, their estates, and all 
their possessions as if they were the sole 
owners of all they hold in trust? It is high 
time for all to awake out of slumber and 
sleep, and begin to think right and do 
right. For, “know ye not that ye are not 
your own?” Dare any people live and act 
as if they were their own? “Will a man 
rob God?” Shall not His professed ser- 
vants serve God with gladness? And since 
our bodies and our souls are God’s, dare 
any of us use them as if they were abso- 
lutely our own, and refuse to glorify Him 
with them? 


Man is not his own creator; for then he 
must have acted before he had a being. 
He owes his being to a divine Original, 
the fountain of all life and the source of 
all blessings. We are God’s property. God 
made us, preserves us, feeds us, clothes us, 
protects us, and comforts us in life and 
in death. O! that all would acknowledge, 
feel, believe and act as such! How entire- 
ly all are dependent upon God! If we are 
God’s property, then our chief end in life 


By Henry C. ScHLueter, D.D. 


THINGS THAT CHEER 
By John Franklin Bair 


(Copyrighted) 


A lonely flower, at my feet, 

Beneath the rays of scorching heat, 
Was withered and now well nigh 

dead, 

And sadly drooped its fading head; 
For it none seemed to have a care, 
’Twas on the verge of deep despair; 
There came a clap of thunder loud, 
A few raindrops fell from a cloud 
Upon the poor, weak flower; then 
It raised its head and smiled again. 


A lonely child, who bore a load, 

With bruised feet passed along the 
road; 

His head was bare, his clothes were 
torn, 

He seemed forsaken and forlorn; 

A few kind words fell on his ear, 

They gave him comfort, hope and 

cheer, 

And when again he raised his head, 

The cloud upon his face had fied; 

He then sped quickly on his way, 

No longer sad but bright and gay, 

While in the book of life, above, 

Was written one more deed of love. 


Butler, Pa. 


must forever be to glorify God, that we 
may enjoy Him forever in the world to 
come, 


What is it to glorify God with our bodies 
and souls and with everything and all we 
possess? It consists in using our souls 
and bodies, and all we possess, not as our 
own, but as God’s, that we serve Him with 
all the powers of soul and body, of mind 
and heart; with all our talents; with our 
eyes, our ears, our tongues, our hands and 
feet; yea, with our money. We should. 
strive to know God better and love Him 
more. We should love God “with all our 
heart, with all our soul, with all our mind, 
and all our strength.” And if all men, 
especially all professing Christians, would 
consider themselves as God’s property, then 
there would be glowing service and praise 
in pulpit and pew; then no preacher would 
have to preach to empty benches; then 
there would be no need for paid choir- 
singers; then there would be no disputes 
and quarrels among the members of the 
Church; then there would be no complaints 
about empty or half-filled treasuries; no 
half-paid Apportionments; no large or small 
Chureh deficits among congregations or 
Boards of the Church, and no heartaches 
or heart-breaks; but prosperity, joy and 
thanksgiving everywhere. “Ye are not 
your own; ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.” I Cor. 
6:19, 20. “Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, and prove Me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.”’ Malachi 3:10. 
Why not take the Lord at His word and 
receive and enjoy His rich blessings? 


Baltimore, Md. 


The Moving Picture Smoke-Screen 


The Greatest Hypocrisy of this Generation 
(An Address by the Rey. CLIFFORD Gray Twos Ly, D.D., Rector of St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pa., Delivered at 
the Church Supper of the Diocese of Central New York, Syracuse, N. Y., on May 5, 1931) 


(Concluded from last issue) 


IV. 
How They Meet “Objections from Abroad 
to American Films” 


Here is still another statement of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., who control 85 per cent 
to 90 per cent of the total output of films 
in this country and abroad, under date of 
February 2, 1931: “The United States con- 
tinues to be the foremost world factor in 
the production of motion picture enter- 
tainment, although it faces ever-keener 
international competition. No intelligent 


observer has failed to see that in the vast 
majority of instances, organized rumors and 
reports of objections abroad to American 
pictures are merely the expression of in- 
tense national trade rivalries’! 


(1) Let us contrast with this an edi- 
torial from the “Christian Century” of 
April 15, 1931: “Several months ago an 
appeal to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the United States Senate, signed by 90 
Americans resident in Tokyo, was made 
publie. The appeal asked for legislation 
to control the shipment of American films 
to Japan, as a protection to America’s 


reputation in the far East. Now, the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Japan — the 
body which co-ordinates the work of all 
the Protestant Churches in the Island Em- 


pire—has written the Federal Couneil of ~ 


Churches in this country begging it ‘to 
take every step possible to prevent the 
continued influx of undesirable American 
films into Japan.’ While discussing the 
destructive moral effects which the movies 
are having in the Japanese capital, the 
Chief Censor of the Japanese Police, a non- 
Christian, stated that ‘their greatest prob- 
lem was with the films which come from 
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America,’ and said that many of them were 
‘highly detrimental to the morals of the 
Japanese people’.” 

(2) Or again, Ict us contrast this “trade 
rivalry” defense of their films by the 
moving picture officials, with the words of 
a man who has been in mission work in 
the East for many years, “words that are 
substantiated by social workers and mis- 
sionaries of all denominations”: “It would 
hardly seem possible to estimate the influ- 
ence which the moving picture is having 
upon the people of the Orient. . . Those 
dark-faced multitudes gaze avidly at what 
they fondly believe to be a faithful pre- 
sentation of American life. . . . They are 
especially interested in the crimes which 
they are coming to believe make up the 
greater part of American life. . . When 
they see depicted upon the screen some 
partly clad actress, the meaning of whose 
alluring glances cannot be mistaken, they 
are appalled. ‘If you come from such a 
land as that, you have no message for us 
and you cannot help us.’ They are coming 
to have a scorn for western womanhood 
which would certainly startle the ladies of 
Britain and America did they but know 
of it.” A. C. Hanna in “The Churchman,” 
July 20, 1930. 

(3) Or again, hear Antonio C. Torres, 
president of the Municipal Board of 
Manila, P. I.: “Without fear of incurring 
an error, information I have gathered 
shows that 70 per cent of the present day 
crimes and immorality have been provoked, 
moulded, and inspired by imported films, 
miles and miles of which are daily being 
exhibited not only in Manila but also 
throughout the Philippines.” — “Christian 
Century.” January 14, 1931. 

(4) Or once again: “As obstacles to the 
work of the missionaries, John R. Mott 
listed ‘above all, the bad movies which 
show hateful race superiority, and inflame 
the grosser passions’.”—“New York Times,” 
December 30, 1930. 

Which shall we believe—the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Ine., or the Americans resident in 
Tokyo, and the National Christian Council 
ef Japan, and our American missionaries 


There is a demand for a new system of 
theology. The demand is not very strong 
as yet, nor very articulate. But it is com- 
ing. The question has been raised: What 
kind of a theology is required? This ques- 
tion can be answered only in a general 
way. A theology that will meet the ques- 
tions and solve the problems of the pres- 
ent day is needed. The theology of the 
fathers in the early Church appealed to 
the people at the time. The theology of 
the middle ages met the needs of the 
people in that period. The theology of 
the Reformation was such as appealed to 
the minds and hearts of the people. But 
marvelous changes have taken place since 
then. The state of affairs among the chil- 
dren of men today is such as had never 
existed before. New questions have arisen 
in the minds of many people. New ob- 
stacles stand opposed to religion in gen- 
eral and to Christianity in particular. 
Christian theology must be so formulated 
as to remove these hindrances and over- 
come present day opposition. To accom- 
plish this requires theologians of great 
minds, large hearts and thorough conse- 
eration to the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 
The writer is not a theologian and incap- 
able of indicating the form of the re- 
quired theology, but he may perhaps be 
able to call attention to some things that 
eall for the re-formation and readjustment 
of our theological system. 


Theology is based upon the teaching of 
the Bible. But there are also other sources 
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and people all over the world? “And is it 
not time,’ asks the “Reformed Church 
Messenger” of April 16, 1931, “that the 
Christians of America really busy them- 
selves in this matter of removing such a 
national disgrace?” 


V. 


How as “Responsible Leaders of Public 
Thought” They “Render Service” to 
Society and the Community! 

“To responsible leaders of publie thought 
in the United States,” say the movie men, 
‘it has been evident always that the high- 
est social and community service which 
the motion picture screen can render will 
come when education and organization shall 
raise the standard of public demand for 
better pictures, and when self-regulation 
in industry will perform a similar service 
in raising the standard of supply!” Febru- 

ary 2, 1931. 

Poor movie men! ‘The Producers and 
Distributors are but a tool of the public in 
what they show! They must give the pub- 
lic (and especially the hard-boiled public), 
andthe young unmoulded publie only what 
that publie in lust or excitement or curi- 
osity wants! They themselves have no 
choice in the matter, no responsibility! 
They evidently do not regard themselves 
in any way as among the “responsible 
leaders of public thought in the United 
States.” If the public wanted all bawdy 
house pictures, or all crime pictures, they 
would still have to show them! Have 
they no sense of obligation for the moral 
welfare of their country left? In spite of 
all their honeyed words, does money alone 
talk for them? Do they never try to 
realize, as the author of “The Fine Art of 
Reading” points out, that while many 
want only what takes the least effort to 
appreciate and what appeals most to their 
primitive impulses, it is only by the ef- 
fort and struggle of responsible men and 
women for the finer and more difficult 
qualities of life that art and literature are 
kept from going steadily down-hill? 

And that the movies are going steadily 
down-hill in moral character, in spite of 
all progress in technique and photography, 


What Kind? 


By A, E. TRuxa 


of divine knowledge. We can learn some- 
thing from God’s great world; from the 
history of mankind; from the experiences 
of Christian men and women during the 
past nineteen hundred years. I am not 
unmindful of the fact that a learned 
theological professor was declared a here- 
tic and driven out of his denomination 
thirty or forty years ago for teaching 
something of this kind. But is it not true? 
Do not the heavens declare the glory of 
God? Does God not speak to us through 
the works of creation, through the history 
of the Chureh, through the experiences of 
holy men in all ages down to the present 
day? Theology is now challenged to make 
due account of these and all other facts 
of a similar nature. 


Protestant theology follows in a general 
way the teaching of the confessions of the 
Sixteenth century, and is based upon the 
verbal inspiration and literal interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Many Christians 
continue to hold that view and no doubt 
will do so for years to come. But the vast 
majority of educated men and women are 
unable to accept such views; neither do 
they appeal to the rising generations of 
the present day. Herein lies a weakness 
of the Church. Many good people are not 
attracted. Theology must be so adjusted 
that all men will be drawn unto Christian- 
ity. 

The general scheme of existing theology 
is something like this: God created Adam 
good and after his own image; Adam dis- 


until now fully 40 to 50 per cent of them 
are evil, there can be little doubt, for 
there are many witnesses. 

Not only have ten surveys made in Lan 
caster, Pa., during the last 14 years, shown 
this to be true, but similar testimony has 
come in from all sides during the past 
year: 

“Never before in all my experience,” 
Says a Reviewer of the films in Ohio for 
over 10 years, “have I received so many 
complaints regarding the films. Mothers, 
moving picture chairmen, and the public 
in general seem to be disgusted.” 

“For many months the movies have been 
growing filthier and filthier,” says the 
“Baltimore Catholic Review” of April 17, 
1931. And the moving picture editor of 
the “Evening Sun,” “who has witnessed 
hundreds of films,” makes a similar asser- 
tion, and adds, “They are certainly going 
the limit at the present time,” while still 
another writer just before the movie men’s 
latest pronouncement says, “These moving 
picture men seem to have thrown off their 
disguises and to make no real pretense of 
decency any more. They are appealing 
openly now to the risque and sensual both 
in film and advertisement.” 


And yet the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., still ex- 
pect us to believe that “the motion pictures 
are better, cleaner, and of higher moral 
standard in every way than they were five 
years ago.” 

Surely the title of this address is justi- 
fied when it calls “The Moving Picture 
Smoke-Sereen” the “greatest (and most 
menacing) hypocrisy of this generation.” 


Note: Over 2,000 petitions have now 
been sent into Congress for the regulation 
of this industry at its source of produc- 
tion by a Federal Commission appointed 
by the President, in accordance with cer. 
tain moral standards which the industry 
itself has laid down, but to which it has’ 
never adhered. Will you not add yours, 
to be presented at the assembling of the 
next Congress in December, 1931? Ten 
thousand petitions may bring the desired 
result! 


obeyed God and came under condemnation; 
his descendants partook of his sin and 
guilt; he and they were banished from the 
presence of God and severed from fellow- 
ship with Him, and came under the domin- 
ion of Satan, subject to everlasting death; 
God in His love and merey called Abraham 
to become the head of a new tribe, for 
whom He raised up prophets to speak in 
His name, and in the fullness of time 
sent His Son Jesus Christ unto them to 
make propitation for their sins and to re- 
head the human race—to become a second 
Adam. All who now become united with 
Him will be saved; all others will be for- 
ever lost. Accordingly the Jews first and 
then the Christians became the chosen 
people of God and have the promise of 
salvation. The vast remainder of the chil- 
dren of men all over the earth are with- 
out God and without the hope of everlast- 
ing life. 


This scheme starts with the assumption 
of man’s original goodness and of his total 
depravity. Since this system of theology 
was wrought out, a vast amount of knowl- 
edge of the human family upon earth has 
been acquired. Thousands of facts former- 
ly unknown have been discovered. Every 
people everywhere in every continent be- 
gan in a very low primitive state in every 
respect. A multitude of facts go to show 
that all races, nations and tribes as far 
back as their condition can be traced ori- 
ginated in savagery, rose to barbarism, to 
semi-civilization and finally to full civiliza- 
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tion. However it may be remarked that 
io people anywhere have really been fully 
civilized. Righteousness and goodness are 
too’ much lacking yet in the best organ- 
ized society. 

The place of man’s origin in the earth 
is unknown. It had long been supposed 
to be in the lower Euphrates valley. Later 
Central Asia, and Northern Asia, and other 
places have been advocated. Evidences 
of early pre-historie man have been found 
all over the earth. The place where the 
beginning of the race was called into exist- 
ence may never be known. Historie man- 
kind began only when writing was in- 
vented and reeords made for the benefit 
of future generations. The first people to 
produce such records were the Babylon- 
ians, the Egyptians and the Cretans. 
Geographically they were closely related to 
each other; whether they were racially re- 
lated is not known. The Babylonians and 
the Egyptians have records showing that 
development of the art existed in their 
countries three to four thousands of years 
before Christ. The first known people of 
Babylonia were the Sumerians. Whence 
they came is not known. They were con- 
quered by the Babylonians who then ruled 
that country a thousand years from King 
Sargon to Hamurabi. The latter formulated 
a code of laws by which Abraham and the 
patriarchs of Palestine were no doubt gov- 
erned. Then came the Assyrians, the Chal- 
dees, the Syrians and the Persians, all of 
whom except the last belonged to the Semi- 
tic tribes. Groups of these people, large 
and small, moved westward from time to 
time. They went to Palestine as the Can- 
nanites of that land, to Syria, to Phoenic- 
ian and the ancient Carthage. In the days 
of the Chaldees, Abraham went forth and 
became the founder and father of the Is- 
raelites. All of the people here mentioned 
lived and labored and ruled in the South- 
western Peninsula of Asia before the Chris- 
tian era. And the children of Israel con- 
stituted a very small people in compari- 
son with the hosts all around them. The 
Semites were a dark complected people. 


About two thousand years before Christ 
a large people dwelt on the grassy plains 
on the Asiatie side of the Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasus Mountains. They were white 
in color, energetic and aggressive. They 
tamed the horse and made use of him. 
The congestion and roving spirit of the 
population caused emigration. A _ group 
went southwest, conquered the Persians 
and oceupied the land. <A larger group 
moved southeast to India, conquered the 
Hindoos but were absorbed by them. They 
gave that people two important things: the 
Brahman religion and Sanserit language 
in which the Vedas were afterward writ- 
ten. 


This same people crossed the Caucasus 
Mountains into Europe, moved westward, 
came to Greeee, conquered the natives and 


united with them, did the same in Italy, 
went to France, Germany, Scandinavia 
and England; and in modern times their 
descendants occupied America. In each of 
these countries they developed a language. 
And philologists tell us that there is a 
kinship between all these languages from 
Sanserit on to English. This is the Cau- 
casian race—the Indo-European people. 
All these things came to pass during the 
long centuries before Christ. 

During this pre-Christian period a large 
number of inhabitants dwelt also in China 
and Japan and other Asiatic countries, 
and also in Africa and in North and South 
Ameriea. And in 1500 to 500 B. C. four 
religions originated in Asia; Brahmanism 
in India; Zoroastrianism in Persia, Juda- 
ism in Palestine and Buddhism again in 
India. All these are living religions today 
excepting Zoroastrianism and possibly its 
idea of a good god and an evil god is pre- 
served in Judaism and Christianity. 


Another matter. The earth, east and 
west, north and south, has been yielding 
whole multitudes of fossils of all kinds 
and character that had been imbedded 
deep in various strata; among them wea- 
pons, implements, vessels, drawings, stones 
and bones, indicating unmistakably that 
they had been fashioned and formed by 
human hands and undoubtedly revealing 
the fact that the human family existed on 
the earth during long pre-historie ages. 


Is the theology satisfactory that rules 
God out of the ages and races and nations 
and tribes of men that have lived and 
are now living all over the earth outside 
and independent of Judaism and Christian- 
ity? Has God had nothing to do with this 
by far the largest portion of mankind? 
Will we say that since Adam/’s fall the 
divine curse rests upon all? Will we base 
our view on the Text: “The whole world 
lieth in wickedness” or more accurately 
“in the wicked one” and give Satan the 
way? Will we rule God out and rule the 
devil in? No, the modern Christian mind 
has moved far beyond that as is evident 
from the popular motto, “The Fatherhood 
of God, and the Brotherhood of Man.” But 
the most jubilant advoeates of the motto 
do not realize that it does not harmonize 
with their theology. 


Turning from humanity as a whole to 
the individual we are confronted by an- 
other set of facts that eall for considera- 
tion. The physiology and psychology of 
man affect theological conceptions. Bodily 
defects affect the mind and heart and 
mental abnormities affect the life and acts 
of the person. Sickness, disease, pestilence, 
epidemics, floods and accidents have been 
ascribed to the direct acts of God. They 
are now known to be the results of natural 


causes which may in many eases be re- 
moved and the evils prevented. Much 
magie and superstition have been eon- 
nected with religion in the past. There 


is too much of it yet. 
will remedy the evil. 

How about the evil in man individually 
and collectively? What is its source? This 
question has troubled the greatest theol- 
ogians and the profoundest philosophers. 
The easiest answer has been to attribute 
it to the devil and the fall of Adam. It 
has been said that Adam’s fall caused all 
men to become depraved sinners; the earth 
to bring forth thorns and thistles; and 
compelled man to labor for his bread and 
the woman to suffer the agonies of child- 
birth. Some persons no doubt find com- 
fort in blaming their evil and the world’s 
evil upon Adam and Eve and the devil. 

The source of evil and sin is in man. 
Let him look into his own mind and heart 
and life and into the character and doings 
of his fellow-men around him and he will 
discover the origin of sin. The devil is. 
not necessary, men and women are devils 
enough. Why the political corruption and 
the prevalence of vice and wickedness 
among our people? The reviewer of his 
autobiography in the “Outlook” of April 
15 quotes Lincoln Steffens as saying in 
answer to this inquiry by a Bishop: “Most 
people, you know, say it was Adam. But 
Adam, you remember, said it was Eve the 
woman; she did it. And Eve said no, no, 
it wasn’t she; it was the serpent. And 
that is where you clergy have stuck ever 
since. You blame the serpent, Satan. And 
now I come and am trying to show you 
that it was, it is, the Apple.” Selfishness 
and greed in man and woman. 

Why is man a Sinner? Because of his 
inherited constitution which has come 
down to him through the long ages from . 
his low primitive estate to his present ad- 
vaneed position; because of his environ- 
ment, his ignorance and his own wilfull- 
ness. His life is a constant struggle with 
good and evil, with right and wrong. And 
it is a mighty conflict. He needs help. 
He needs information, inspiration and 
moral strength. And the Lord is his help- 
er. Let him go to Him for forgiveness, 
spiritual guidance and saving grace and 
set himself to do the will of God in all 
things. And that will be his salvation. 
He needs the Church, he needs religion. 

Man has come far from his original 
primitive state to his present condition. 
There is a long future before him. He has 
made much progress, but there is still more 
to be made. Much has been accomplished 
and much remains to be accomplished. 
Christians are far from saints of God and 
the social system is very imperfect. Let 
everybody look forward, enter the con- 
flict, ready to serve and sacrifice, to suffer 
and to die if need be. 

The foregoing considerations make it 
clear to my mind at least that a new sys- 
tem of theology is greatly needed in order 
that the Church may efficiently aeccom- 
plish her mission in the present day and 
generation. 


Correct theology 


The Freiburg Passion Play 


In the year 1264, or nearly 400 years 
before the better-known Oberammergau 
play was given, at Freiburg, in Baden, Ger- 
many, the story of the Passion was enact- 
ed. How that early celebration grew out 
of the old miracle plays and cathedral pro- 
cessions, it is not my intention to tell you 
here. The history of it can be read in the 
programs sold at the performance (by those 
fortunate enough to see it) or in the eney- 
clopedias at libraries. Neither am I going 
to try to criticize the play as an art ex- 
pert might. What I want to give you here 
are simply my impressions, received as I 
sat, an awed and enthralled spectator, at 
two of the first performances of the play 
in Philadelphia. May the memories that 
have become fixed in my mind be carried 
across in some of their solemnity and 
beauty to you, who read! 


By Miriam S, Lewis 


Picture, then, the drab walls of the Met- 
ropolitan fading into kindly darkness, as 
the leader of the orchestra raised his baton 
and the curtains swung aside to the strains 
of Du Bois’ “Adoration of the Cross.” On 
the stage in a blaze of light, like a shaft 
of sunbeams from heaven, appeared the 
Cross, high and lifted up, and around and 
about it adoring figures kneeling—all clad 
in white. 

The scene passes; the music changes, and 
on the knoll where glowed a Cross, an 
angel stands, who with flame-fringed sword 
is driving a cowering Adam and Eve from 
their earthly Paradise. 

Again the curtains fall and part, and in 
the dim, gray vastness of a temple an altar 
smokes and burns to God, while around 
it bend worshipers—the women who later 
will serve almost as a Greek chorus to the 


play. In their draperies of black and 
white they seem now, though, mere wraiths 
—Sibyls silently foretelling the coming of 
the Christ. 

These, too, disappear; the sky above the 
temple brightens. Through its arches dawn 
breaks in roseate splendor, and gayly 
dressed maidens, gracefully balancing 
water jars on their heads and shoulders, 
come to a well in the foreground. Money 
lenders, sellers of rugs with rich wares. 
from the Orient, a man with a erate of 
doves, flock to the temple steps and add 
their color and voices to the scene. ) 

Two priests, one in gorgeous orange shot 
with gold, the other in steel-black and 
storm-white, draw near, and the argument 
which has arisen among the common folk 


as to the authenticity of the much-talked— — 


of Christ, grows heated under their leader-— 
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ship. But Japhet, a pilgrim from Galilee, 
and others of the crowd, under the en- 
thusiasm of Mary Magdalene and their 
own experiences and convictions, turn and 
run to greet the Lord, who is even then 
coming in the distance, as the musie of 
“The Palm Branches” tells. 

The first great moment of the play has 
come! Lifted on the great wave of one 
of Handel’s songs, the kaleidescope of wav- 
ing greens and the softly-flowing, many- 
colored garments on the stage, we are 
already quivering on a great emotional 
height and prepared for the entry into 
Jerusalem. 

“Sitting upon an ass and the colt the 
foal of an ass,” Jesus comes, and alights 
upon a rich carpet which two of the women 
in the throng have thoughtfully spread for 
His feet. Curling, soft brown hair, spar- 
kling eyes of blue, and a face that shines 
with love! This is Adolf Fassnacht, act- 
ing the greatest role in history, but for the 
moment it is the Christ of the Bible and 
of art, and the audience, seeing, wonders 
how any could have failed to believe. In 
pure white He stands, save for the dark 
blue cloak that falls across one shoulder. 
Simple and quiet the colors are, but they 
make the hues of the priests’ garments and 
those of the mob seem suddenly garish, 
fitting their trickiness and their scorn as 
they test Him with questions and fall into 
angry silence before the power of His 
words. A blind man, too, and a lame one 
are healed in front of their very eyes, 
but this only serves to intensity the hatred 
of the muttering priests. 

Then, escorted by the delighted children 
and the loyal Magdalene, Christ enters the 
temple—the Son of David enters the por- 
tal over which is cut the Star of David— 
but in a few moments He returns, driving 
the money changers and the merchants in 
headlong flight before Him, and loosing 
the doves from their box, that the House 


of Prayer may no longer be a den of 
thieves and iniquity. 

Amid the tumult which His words have 
again aroused, Jesus goes quietly on His 
way to Bethany, but the priests and Phari- 
sees gather in bitter and gesticulating con- 
clave. Judas is mentioned as the means 
to their end—that end already decided 
upon, though the Victim is unheard and 
untried! 


Again the scene changes, and in the 
background we see the sunny hills of Beth- 
any, and sharply defined upon the throbbing 
blue of the spring sky, stand out a few 
stone houses and two dark green cypresses. 
At the left, where a table and a couple 
benches are placed, Jesus and the disciples 
sit. Mary and Martha, and Mary Mag- 
dalene stand near, and listen, too, to the 
sad news He is breaking to them. At the 
thought of His leaving them for Jeru- 
salem and the fate that must await there, 
Mary Magdalene falls at His feet, and 
implores Him with tears to stay. Hven 
Mary, the mother, who enters now with a 
company of women, beseeches Him to 
change His resolve, but submits with sor- 
row to His will and that of the Father. 
Then, sending Peter and John on before 
Him to secure a room for the feast, Jesus 
takes a last leave of these dear friends 
and with the ten, sets out on the final 
journey to the Holy City. 


Quickly now the action progresses. Judas, 
grumbling over the extravagance with 
which Mary anointed the Master’s feet with 
precious oil, and worried over the finances 
of the little band, drops behind as the rest 
pass on into the house of the Passover, 
and tackled by some of the priestly spies 
and emissaries, is finally won over to 
treachery by the promise of gain and the 
self-assurance that nothing really serious 
will come of his action. 


And now we see the eleven who have 
already gone up into the room reserved. 


It is as if we were really present at that 
scene which Da Vinci painted long ago, 
when the forefathers of these same actors, 
so the tradition says, inspired the artist’s 
brush! In the background in the olive- 
gray wall three windows open on the dis- 
tant country-side. Before them, at a long 
and simply-set table, sit rugged Peter, be- 
loved John, troubled Thomas, and the rest 
—all saddened and alarmed, save One. 
And He! though He knows full well the 
treachery that has been done and the suf- 
fering that it is to bring upon Him, like 
the warm and shining light that shines 
upon Him, He has words of cheer for them 


and comforts for their souls. He rises, 
breaks the bread and holds the cup of 
wine. 


Like a golden sphere, 

Like a bow! of fire, 

The Holy Grail by Christ upheld 
Draws all men’s desire. 


Wonderingly Peter comes forward and re- 
ceives it; slowly and reverently it passes 
from hand to hand. John, who has been 
leaning upon His breast, now bows his 
head in prayer. Judas alone—(for he has 
meanwhile slunk into his place)—cannot 
bring himself to drink of that cup, which 
holds indeed for him the blood of the 
Friend he has betrayed. And Jesus seeing 
and knowing what has happened, discloses 
the traitor to the horror of all the rest. 
With his yellow cloak thrown over his 
face, and his very back expressive of the 
growing uneasiness of his inmost self, the 
false disciple flees into the night. 

Slowly and quietly Jesus rises and 
beckons the eleven after Him. On the 
steps in the front they pause and sing 
their last hymn and prayer together, then 
take their wondering way to Olivet. Be- 
hind the white figure of the Christ the 
Cup still shines upon the table, a gleaming 
memory in the dusk. 


(Concluded next week) 
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“T AM THINE, O LORD” 
(Memory Hymn for June) 


1. I am Thine, O Lord, I have heard Thy 
voice, 
And it told Thy love to me; 
But I long to rise in the arms of faith, 
And be closer drawn to Thee. 


Refrain: 
Draw me nearer, nearer, blessed Lord, 
To the cross where Thou hast died; 
Draw me nearer, nearer, nearer, blessed 
Lord, 
To Thy precious, bleeding side. 


2. Consecrate me now to Thy service, Lord, 
By the power of grace divine; 
Let my soul look up with a steadfast 
hope, 
And my will be lost in Thine. 


3. O the pure delight of a single hour 
That before Thy throne I spend, 
When I kneel in prayer, and with Thee, 
my God, 
I commune as friend with Friend. 


4. There are depths of love that I cannot 
know 
Till I cross the narrow sea, 
There are heights of joy that I may not 
reach 
Till I rest in peace with Thee. 


Fanny J. Crosby, 1875. 
W. Howard Doane, 1875. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rey. J. G. Grimmer from Baltimore, Md., 
to Claysburg, Pa. 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE 
McCAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST, 1931 


Subject—“The Attitude of the Home To- 
ward the Highteenth Amendment.” 
Length—Not over 3,000 words. 


Time—All essays must be received by Rev. 
Henry I. Stahr, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, by Children’s Day, June 14, 1931. 

Two Classes of Contestants—It has been 
decided this year to offer two sets of 
prizes to two classes of contestants. 
Competition in Class 1 is to be limited 
to the laity and in Class 2 to the min- 
istry. 

Prizes—The following prizes are offered 
in each class: 

First prize—$50 
Second prize—$25 

Instructions—1. Sign essay with an as- 
sumed name, giving correct name and 
address on a separate sheet. 

2. Use one side of the paper only. 
8. Manuscripts, as far as_ possible, 
should be typewritten. 


1931 SYNODICAL MEETINGS 
Ohio Synod—June 23, 1931, Tiffin, Ohio 
(Heidelberg College). 


CLASSES MEETING IN MAY, 1931 
May 21, 1931—North Carolina, Whitsette, 
N. C. (Brick Church). 
May 27, 1931—Ursinus, Wheatland, Ia. 
May 27, 1931—North Dakota, Streeter, 
N. D. 


Word has just been received of the fu- 
neral services on May 17 of Rev. George 
W. Beaver, of Lisbon, O., who died after a 
3 months’ illness of pneumonia. 

Rev. John M. Dechant, Cedar Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, kindly re- 
minds us that Louise Imogen Guiney is the 
author of the poem “Out in the Fields with 
God” given in our issue of May 7. 

Dr. William E. Lampe is one of the 
speakers at the First Convocation of New 
Voters of Philadelphia and Vicinity in the 
Mayor’s Reception Room of City Hall, May 
28, at 8 P. M. This meeting is held under 
the auspices of Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches. 

The hearts in any editorial office would 
be gladdened by the receipt of such a 
message as this from our friend Mr. D. M. 
Summers, of Entriken, Pa., who is gracious 
enough to write, “We passed through two 
seasons of drought and a money panie, and 
money shortage, but we cannot do with- 


yey 


out the ‘Messenger’. 


The Second Annual Convention of the 
Montgomery County Intermediate Christian 
Endeavor Union was held May 9 in 
Boehm’s Church, Rev. E. R. Cook, S.T.M., 
pastor. About 125 young people attended 
this very helpful and inspiring meeting. 

Mother’s Day, May 10, was the occasion 
of the 8 sisters, Elizabeth R., Mary E. and 
Martha E. Gerhard, of Lancaster, Pa., to 
send the Board of Foreign Missions a con- 
tribution of $500 in memory of their father 
and in honor of their mother, Dr. and Mrs, 
D. W. Gerhard. This gift is specified for 
the pulpit furniture in the new North 
Japan College Chapel, and will be a fitting 
memorial to the revered “Gerhard” name. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions has re- 
ceived a bequest of $1,000 from the late 
Elder James Hartzel, of Chalfont, Bucks 
County, Pa. For many years he was an 
elder of Tohickon Classis, Eastern Synod 
and General Synod, and was conversant 
with the work of the Boards and institu- 
tions of the Church. This contribution is a 
token of his interest in missionary work 
in foreign lands. 

Rey. Roy W. Limbert was installed pas- 
tor of the Dover Charge in Zion’s Classis 
on May 3, at 2 P. M., in the Shiloh Church. 
The committee on installation was Rev. 
Dr. W. Sherman nec ewee Rev. Oliver 8. 
Hartman and Elder Dr. ©. P. Rice. Rev. 
Mr. Limbert was ae of the Fairfield 
Charge in Gettysburg Classis for 3 years. 
There he did a splendid work and reluctant- 
ly left his field of labor because of the 
many loyal friends. 

A group of 17 men, including the pastor, 
the Rev. Howard F. Boyer, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, York, Pa., arranged for and served 
the 12th annual Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet in the social rooms of the Church. 
This is an annual event looked forward to 
by. both men and women because the regu- 
lar order is reversed. The speaker was 
Mrs. E. ©. Basom, wife of Rev. Mr. 
Basom, who is the superintendent of the 
York District of the Evangelical Church. 
_An enjoyable time was reported by all. 

The dedication of the splendid new 
Christ Church, Norristown, Pa., Rev. Cyrus 
T. Glessner, pastor, took place on May 17, 
at 11 A. M., and at 7.30 P. M. the organ 
was; dedicated. On May 19, at 8 P. M., 
Community Night was observed and on 
May 20;.at 8 P. M., Reformed Chureh 
Nights The 35th anniversary service will 
take place on May 24, at 11 A. M., and at 
7.30 P. M. will be Home Coming Night. 

Grace Church, Jeannette, -Pa., Rev. 
Ralph 8. Weiler, pastor, observed Mother’s 
Day with much interest. In the morning 
the pastor preached a sermon in keeping 
with the day and an offering was taken 
for the Old Folk’s Home at Greenville. The 
mothers and daughters had charge of the 
evening service when a very interesting 
program was rendered. A group of young 
people who have been under instruction 
since Easter will be confirmed on Pente- 
cost. Sunday, May 24. There will—also. be 
baptism of infants and the Summer Com- 
munion will be observed. 


The Executive Committee of the Berger 
Memorial Home for the Aged at Wyncote, 
Pa., realized ‘that we have need of a motor 
mower for the three and one-half acres of 
our lawn. But the rub is that we have no 
undesignated money with which to pur- 
chase one. They decided that through the 
columns of the “Messenger” we would ask 
the friends of this good and worthy charity 
to assist us in securing this much needed 
machine. The cost will be $300. Three of 
the members of the committee have made 
subscriptions toward this and we request 
those who can do so to aid us. Kindly 
send your checks to the Home as above. 


A Convention of American Religious 
Statisticians has been called for Wednes- 
day, May 20, in New York City. Among 
the subjects listed for discussion are the 
following: “Popularizing Religious Statis- 
ties,” Dr. H. C.,Weber; “Religious Year 
Books, Hand Books, Almanacs and Official 
Directories,’ Dr, E. P. Alldredge; “The 
1930 Report on the Churches,’ Dr. G. L. 
Kiefer, and “A Common Denominator, 
Parochial. Report Blank,” Rev. T. F. Sav- 
age. Dr. J. Rauch Stein has been: author- 
ized, by the Executive Committee to at- 
tend the Convention. and is listed on the 
program to lead the discussion on the last 
‘idnied subject. 


Rev. Dr. John §S. Hollenbach, of Man- 
chester, Md. objects to the grossly mis- 
leading newspaper reports about his recent 
conversation with Representative Surface 
of Snyder County Pa., concerning his vote 
on the Sunday Baseball ‘bill. Many have 
similarly suffered at the hands of irrespon- 
sible reporters who are seeking for a sen- 


sation, and the days of being falsely spok- 
en against for righteousness sake are not 
over. Dr. Hollenbach writes, however, “I 
had rather have myself maligned as an 
intolerant defender of the Blue laws than 
to be a minister of the Church who as a 
member of the Legislature is alleged to 
have voted for every open Sunday bill that 
has come up.” 


The choir of Zion Chureh, Baltimore, 
Md., Rev. N. L. Horn, pastor, pleasantly 
surprised the congregation on May 10, by 
appearing for the first time in their new 
vestments. The processional and reces- 
sional were introduced as a permanent 
feature of the order of service. Mother’s 
Day was observed in the evening with a 
special program sponsored by the Ladies’ 
Guild. The president, Mrs. Raymond 
Armiger, read the Scripture lesson, and a 
basket of flowers was presented to Mrs. 
Dorothea Miller, the oldest mother of the 
Church, and to Mrs. Anna Krug, most 
faithful member of the Guild in years of 
service. A number of floral tributes were 
placed in the Church in sacred memory of 
mothers. 


Salem Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Kosman, D.D., pastor, held Holy 
Week services every evening except Mon- 
day and Saturday. Easter Communion held 
on Easter at 7 A. M., 10.45 A. M. and 7.30 
P. M. The Easter offering at this writing 
amounts to $4,865.44. Rev. John Baer 
Stoudt, in the absence of the minister, 
occupied the pulpit and explained the sym- 
bolism of Salem’s beautiful Chureh win- 
dows on Apr. 12. In the evening Rev. Dr. 
Jacob G. Rupp showed pictures of his re- 
cent travels in oriental countries. Mother’s 
Day was fittingly observed on May 10, and 
a special offering was held for the support 
of the old folk at Phoebe Home, which has 
been the custom of the Reformed people of 
this city for some time. 


In Trinity Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., Rev. 
E. Roy Corman, pastor, 12 members were 
received by confirmation, 6 by letter and 
3 by reprofession. The pastor has selected 
sermon subjects which include a series in 
the evening until the close of evening serv- 
ices for the summer, on the Abiding Values 
of Life such as Reverence, Gratitude, Faith, 
Goodwill and Loyalty, also a series in the 
morning during July on the Church and 
Some. Modern Problems, Prohibition, Mov- 
ies, Radio and Auto. Other topics will 
cover special days and leadership subjects. 
Teaching and leadership subjects are also 
included in the Wednesday evening sery- 
ices. Miss Biehl has been appointed 
Junior Superintendent so that Mr. Goodlin 
can devote his entire time to the Inter- 
mediate Department. The Board of Reli- 
gious Education is actively engaged in 
raising the standard of the School. 


_ Friedensburg Charge, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa,, Rev. E. B. Messner, pastor, experienc- 
ed.an unusually splendid Easter season. All 
the congregations had an 80 to 90 per cent 
Communion. Apportionment for entire 
Charge, $711. The Charge rejoices for the 
whole-hearted response to all requests for 
Kingdom Support and charity. The choirs 
of 50 voices, under the direction of Mrs. 
Messner, sang the Easter cantata, “Christ 
Victorious” with other numbers in five 
Churehes, to large and appreciative audi- 
ences. St. John’s, Friedensburg, sent a 
crate of eggs to Bethany Orphanage. Rey. 
Mr. Messner has full confidence for greater 
things from these congregations. All the 
Sunday Schools are preparing for a Chil- 
dren’s Day service. All 4 congregations 
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did splendid justice and tribute to Mother’s 
Day, with excellent programs. 


Gene Stone—On to California Fund. 
Thus far, the Palatinate congregation and 
its constituencies have raised $93 toward 
this fund. By this time, the letters ad- 
dressed to the C, E. Societies pertaining to 
the fund should have reached their destina- 
tion, and we should shortly have responses 
to the challenge sent out to the societies 
of Philadelphia Union. We hope that the 
C. KE. Societies will be the first to respond, 
so that we may be able to report the 
amounts received from them in our next 
article. Don’t delay sending your contri- 
butions, as the time is growing short, and 
we are growing anxious. All subscriptions 
should be sent to Dr. Henry G. Maeder, 
pastor, 5942 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia; 
Klder Charles B. Dreibelbis, treasurer, 1642 
N. 59th St., Philadelphia, or Elder Howard 
S. Welker, secretary, 660 N. Frazier St., 
Philadelphia. Your early response will be 
greatly appreciated. 


-Miss Agnes Wolfe, the teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Bowling Green Academy in 
Kentucky, who has been supported for sev- 
eral years by our Reformed Church mem- 
bers, in the Eastern and nearby Synods, © 
addressed the Synod at Harrisburg last 
week and favorably impressed that body, 
through her presentation of the work of 
this academy for the colored race, and also 
by her own winsome personality as a 
teacher. Synod authorized the appoint- 
ment of a special committee consisting of 
Drs. Paul SS. lLeinbach, Ambrose M. 
Schmidt, J. Rauch Stein, Chas. W. Santee 
and Elders Milton Warner and Robert Har- 
lacher to secure voluntary contributions 
for continuing her support during the new 
Synodical year. 


Mothers’ Day was observed May 10 in 
a most fitting and impressive manner, in 
First Church, Salisbury, N. C., Rev. B. J. 
Peeler, pastor. The G. M. G., assisted by 
young men of the congregation and 
Catawba College, rendered the entire pro- 
gram. Palms and white spirea were attrac- 
tively arranged on the altar where a short 
skit, “When Mothers Meet” was ably pre- 
sented by Misses Eula Peeler representing 
the Mother of Jesus, and Dorothy Lyerly 
the Mother of Judas, each portraying the 
undying love of a mother. Mr. Frank 
Bostian gave the address on “A New 
Mother’s Day” which brought out a chal- 
lenge for mothers of today. The vested 
choir of young people under the direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Fisher added much dig- 
nity to the service. A small corsage of 
white carnations was presented to each 
mother. This was considered the most 
beautiful Mother’s Day service ever ren- 
dered in First Church. 


Federal Judge Albert W. Johnson, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., was the honored guest and speak- 
er at the special services held in Woodcock 
Valley Charge at the celebration of the 
33rd anniversary of the ordination of the 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Yeisley, as a Christian 
minister. Rev. Mr. Yeisley was ordained 
in Ohio. Those who participated in this 
week of celebration were: Rev. W. E. Reif- 
snyder, Altoona, Pa., who spoke at Russell- 
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ville on May 13; Rev. J. M. Runkle, of 
Altoona, on May 14 spoke at Entriken; 
Rey. H. H. Rupp, Lewisburg, spoke at 
Marklesburg on May 15; Rev. Ross F. 
Wicks, D.D., of Newark, N. J., spoke on 
May 17 at Entriken and Hon. Albert W. 
Johnson addressed the service at Markles- 
burg on May 17. A banquet was served in 
the basement of the Church at Entriken 
on May 16, when a number of local min- 
isters and citizens were on the program. 
Rev. Mr. Wicks, who is a product of this 
community and was a neighboring pastor 
of Rev. Mr. Yeisley in Ohio, acted as toast- 
master. Judge Johnson, a personal friend 
of Mr. Yeisley, was accompanied to Mar- 
klesburg by Mrs, Johnson. 


Karmel Reformed Church, 72nd St. and 
Elmwood Ave., Philadelphia, on Sunday, 
May 17, celebrated its 26th anniversary 
and also the 24th of its pastor, the Rev. 
William G. Weiss. This congregation has 
grown from 11 members in May, 1905, to 
its present communicant membership of 
540. The S. S. has likewise increased from 
27 to 518 members. The anniversary serv- 
ices included a sermon in the German lan- 
guage on Sunday morning by the pastor, 
an address to the assembled departments of 
the 8. S. in the afternoon by Dr. Benjamin 
S. Stern and a sermon in the evening on 
“A Living Church” by Dr. J. Rauch Stein. 
Last September this energetic congregation 
dedicated a new Educational Building, 
erected on the west side of the Church edi- 
fice. On Sunday, June 7, their new $6,000 
pipe organ will be dedicated. Services in 
this Church are exceptionally well attend- 
ed, both by the older German membership 
and by the younger English generation. 
There is manifest evidence that the hearts 
of the fathers are being turned toward the 
children and the hearts of the children 
toward the fathers in Karmel congregation. 
This promises well for the next quarter of 
a century. be 


In a recent trip through Nebraska, Rev. 
D. Burghalter, D.D., field secretary for our 
Board of Foreign Missions, visited seven 
Churches and the sessions of both Nebraska 
Classis (German) and Lincoln Classis. The 
itineraries of Dr. Paul Grosshuesch, presi- 
dent elect of the Mission House, and of 
Dr. Burghalter in a large part coincided 
so that together in the former’s car they 
traveled hundreds of miles. At Genoa, 
Nebr., Dr. Burghalter met Miss Leora M. 
Amsler, a member of the Reformed Church 
at Butler, Pa., who has been the principal 
of the 9th grade girls in the Federal Gov- 
ernment School for Indians for 3 years. 
There are over 500 pupils covering the 12 
grades of our public school system. Miss 
Amsler is a regular reader of the “Messen- 
ger.” Dr. Burghalter and Dr. Grossheusch 
also called on Miss Marie De Keyser, of 
Sheboygan, Wis., who has been a matron 
in the cottages of the Indian Mission of 
the Reformed Church in America at Win- 
nebago, Nebr. There are 90 pupils of this 
reservation in the public schools at Win- 
nebago who live in dormitories and thus 
receive Christian instruction and nurture. 
Miss De Keyser was formerly a member of 
Zion’s Church, Sheboygan, where Dr. Gross- 
heusch has been pastor. 


Recently, Rev. Dr. A, C. Shuman, Tiffin, 
O., another minister, and an elder, sent an 
application for Ministerial Relief to our 
Board of Relief for an Ohio minister, 73 
years old, and his wife. This minister has 
no house of his own and has a prospective 
income of only $50 a year. Dr. Shuman 
and the other two Ohio brethren ask the 
Board to give this minister $400 a year. 
On a total income of $450 a year, the 
budget of this minister and his wife must 
be somewhat as follows: for 1,095 meals a 
year at 10 cents a meal for each of the 
two, $219; rent of a small house with no 
modern conveniences at $9 a month; $108; 
a $15 suit or overcoat for the minister, a 
$10 dress or coat for his wife, and $10 for 
underelothing, stockings, shoes, gloves, etc., 
#35; for fuel, light, linen, household uten- 
sils, toilet articles, drugs, sewing material, 
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and the like, $66; for a daily newspaper, a 
Church paper, writing material, travel, and 
recreation, $10; and for Church and char- 
ity, $12. This budget ineludes nothing for 
a doctor, dentist, or oculist; or for ice, 
laundry, books, furniture, and the like. 
And of course there can be no electric 
lights, electrical equipment, telephone, and 
other conveniences or necessities. More 
adequate Ministerial Relief is needed. The 
Board of Relief cannot pay more than $400 
a year to this worthy veteran minister 
and his wife. 

A memorial unveiling of the Wanamaker 
window in Christ Church, Green St. below 
16th, Philadelphia, Rev. Aaron R. Tosh, 
pastor, was held May 10 in observance of 
Mother’s Day. This beautiful stained glass 
window by the D’Ascenzo Studios, the gift 
of Rodman Wanamaker in memory of the 
mother of John Wanamaker, was unveiled 
5 years ago, and has attracted wide atten- 
tion, It is composed of 38 medallions, mod- 
eled after the style of the 13th century 
windows, the first depicting the infant 
Jesus and His Mother; 2nd, the mother’s 
flight from Egypt with the infant Son 
under the Pharoah edict; 3rd, Jesus com- 
mending His Mother to the care of John. 
Alfred Wanamaker, a member of the con- 
gregation and a great grandson, re-enacted 
the unveiling of the window, which is said 
to be one of the finest examples of its 
kind in Philadelphia and the only one de- 
voted to Motherhood. Rodman Wana- 
maker’s beautiful tribute to Motherhood, 
embodied in a letter sent at the first un- 
veiling, was read by the pastor. Flowers 
were sent by Mr. Nevin, representing the 
Wanamaker Store. An unusually large con- 
gregation was present. Rev. Mr. Tosh con- 
ducted the devotional services at the 
Berger Home, Wyncote, on May 17, at 
3 P.M. 

According to a letter from the German 
Consul at Odessa, just received by the 
Geneva Office of the Central Bureau for 
Relief of the Evangelical Churches of Eu- 
rope, the last Reformed congregation which 
succeeded in maintaining its parishional 
existence under the new anti-religious laws, 
has lost its minister, the Rev. David Schai- 
ble. He had been drafted for forced labor 
in the fields last autumn, but at that time 
hoped to be released when his period of 
service was completed. It seems that such 
was not the case however, and that in order 
to escape from what was practically penal 
servitude, he tried to get out of the coun- 
try, but was caught in the attempt and is 
now in prison, awaiting trial. The letter 
from Consul Roth, of Odessa (where Pas- 
tor Schaible’s parish was) reads as follows, 
under date of April 19: “In further refer- 
ence to my letter of February 19, I must 
inform you that Pastor Schaible,-who tried 
to evade the forced labor visited apon him 
as a ‘non-worker’, and who apparently tried 
to escape over the border, was arrested 
several weeks ago and faces a long period 
of imprisonment, or deportation. As I am 
informed from a_ reliable source, some 
money has been put at his disposal, and a 
number of articles, such as underclothing, 
blankets, ete., have been supplied to him 
to alleviate his present condition. With 
kindest regards, very sincerely yours 
(signed), Roth, Consul.” This looks like a 
deathblow to the hope that the Odessa con- 
gregation which has won many friends in 
Europe and in America, might win through 
the troubled present to a better day in the 
future, and survive the “liquidation of reli- 
gion” through the “Five Year Plan” with 
its organized Church life intact. 


MOODY AND GRENFELL 


One who has heard the story of the 
incident in the life of Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
which turned the young medical student 
toward missionary service will, on open- 
ing the “Life of Dwight L. Moody,” by 
his son, turn at once to the index to see 
if Grenfell’s name is there. It is. And 
the story is confirmed. 

Grenfell, a young doctor, keen and ath- 
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letic, in district medical service, passing 
a hall in which Moody was holding revival 
meetings, saw the announcement of a 
young men’s meeting to be addressed by 
two young Englishmen of athletic fame, 
and dropped in out of curiosity. But a 
long tedious prayer was being offered by 
a clergyman, and the restive doctor was 
about to leave when a “stout gentleman” 
who was presiding announced: “While our 
brother is finishing his prayer we will sing 
number 75.” 

Grenfell became instantly interested in 
this unconventional evangelist, stayed, 
and, as a London editor writing of the 
incident said, “resolved that his Christi- 
anity must henceforth be of the main- 
spring of his being.” Through Moody’s 
influence he volunteered for medical mis- 
sionary work among the deep-sea fisher- 
men of the North Sea straits. He went 
with them to the Labrador coast and so 
began a work for Labrador “comparable 
with what Livingstone did for Central 
Africa.” 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The One Hundred and Sixth Anniversary 
of the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 


Pa., proved to be a joyous and inspiring 
occasion. The exercises of the week op- 
ened with the Baccalaureate Service on 
Sunday, May 3rd. Prof. Oswin 8. Frantz, 


D.D., preached a statesmanlike sermon to 
the graduating class, using as his text Rev. 
3:2: “Be thou watchful and establish the 
things that remain, which are ready to die: 
for | have found no works of thine per- 
feeted before my God.” Dr, Frantz de- 
lineated the characteristics which must be 
possessed by the Christian Church, if it is 
to “establish the things that remain.” 


The Anniversary Sermon on Tuesday 
evening was preached by the Rev. Hugh 
Thomsom Kerr, D.D., well-known radio 
preacher and present Moderator of the 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh. Dr. Kerr preached from I Peter 
2:4-5: “Unto whom coming, a living stone, 
rejected indeed of men, but with God elect, 
precious, ye also, as living stones, are 
built up a spiritual house, to be a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” 
The sermon was a masterpiece of exegeti- 


cal preaching, and its picture of the 
Chureh as a living temple of believers 
built upon Christ, the cornerstone, will not 
soon be forgotten by its hearers. The ser- 


mon will be printed in a forthcoming is- 
sue of the Seminary Bulletin. 

Wednesday of Anniversary Week was 
erowded with significant services. The 
Historical Society very graciously abbrevi- 
ated its meeting in favor of the Inaugura- 
tion of Professor-elect Nevin C, Harner 
to the George Frederick Rahauser Profes- 
sorship of Christian Edueation. This ser- 
vice was participated in by the officers and 
representatives of the three Synods under 
whose jurisdiction the Seminary operates. 
The Rev. Lee M. Erdman, D. D., President 
of Eastern Synod, offered the Invocation. 
In the absence of the Rev. John H. Keller, 
President of Potomac Synod; the Rev. 
Lloyd EK. Coblentz, D.D., Stated Clerk of 
this Synod, read the Seripture Lesson. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Paul J. 
Dundore, Ph.D., President of Pittsburgh 
Synod. The eall to the professorship and 
its acceptance were read by the repre- 
sentative of Potomae Synod, the Rev. Geo. 
S. Sorber, D.D. The Rev. John N. LeVan, 
D.D., representing the Eastern Synod, de- 
livered the charge to the Professor-elect. 
The Rev. Albert S. Bauman, D.D., repre- 
sentative of Pittsburgh Synod, adminis- 
tered the oath of office. Professor Harner’s 
inaugural address was on the subject, “Ts 
Jhristian Education to Become a 
Science?” The address will be contained 
in the July issue of the Seminary Bulletin. 
The benediction was pronounced by Prof- 
essor Harner’s father, the Rey. J. Philip 
Harner, of Edinburg, Va. 

The Commencement : exercises \. proper 
marked the completion of the ministerial 
training of twenty-five men. An uriveri- 
fied announcement was made that this is 
the second largest graduating class in the 
Seminary’s history. The names of the 
graduates follow: Edwin Kershner Aug- 
stadt, J. Donald Backenstose, Burt Augus- 
tus Behrens, Charles Warren Buffington, 
Wilson Blough DeChant, Harold Edward 
Ditzler, Stephen Draskoezy, Lee Jay Gable, 
Albert Harward, George Howard Koons, 
Imre Kovach, Harrison Joseph Lerch, Har- 
vey Miller Light, Frederick Emil Luchs, 
Louis George Novak, William Ridgway 
Petre, Nevin Edward Smith, Robert James 
Urffer, James Edgar. Wagner, Bertram 
Moses Werkheiser, Calvin Henry Wingert, 
Daniel Kline Daub, George Richard John- 
son, Louis Melvin King, Jacob Fink Paint- 
er. In addition, two men received the B. 
D. Degree for postgraduate work, Revs. 
Stephen M. Boszormenyi and Walter E. 


Reifsnyder. 
Excellent honor essays were read by 
Messrs. Augstadt, Wingert, Gable, Wag- 
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ner, and Behreus. The Schaff Prize in 
Church History was awarded to James Ed- 
gar Wagner. The first and second awards 
of the Class of 1892 Prize in Sacred Rhe- 
torie were given respectively to students 
Zweizig and Lyttle, both of the Middle 
Class. Student Lutz, also of the Middle 
Class, received the Jacob Y. Dietz Prize. 

The Alumni Luncheon proved to be the 
usual acceptable admixture of good food, 
fun, fellowship, and reminiscence. The 
Rev. Thomas W. Dickert, D.D., newly elect- 
ed President of the Alumni Association, 
presided as Toastmaster. The 50-year, 40- 
year, 30-year, 25-year, and 10-year classes 
held anniversaries. 

Two circumstances marred the perfec- 
tion of the Commencement occasion. The 
one was the absence of President George 
W. Richards, who is vacationing in Europe 
for reasons of health. Dr. Richards was 
greatly missed at every turn. In his ab- 
sence Dean I. H. DeLong ably presided 
over the Commencement exercises. The 
other circumstance was the distressing ill- 
ness of a member of the graduating class, 


Mr. George Richard Johnson. Several 
days before Commencement Mr. Johnson 
underwent a mastoid operation. The oper- 


ation was a success and latest reports tes- 
tify to his satisfactory convalescence. 


—N. Cc. H. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL WILL 
CELEBRATE 144TH ANNIVER- 
SARY COMMENCEMENT 


Franklin and Marshall College, Laneas- 
ter, Pa., will celebrate its 144th anniver- 
sary with Commencement exercises Me- 
morial Day week-end, May 29 to June 1. 
Friday, May 29, will be Class Day with 
the traditional Senior Class exercises at 
2.30 P. M., on the Upper Campus. The 
Green Room Club will present its Com- 
mencement play, “Journey’s End,” at 8.00 
P. M., in Hensel Hall; and the Senior 
Class Dance will be held at 9.00 P. M., in 
the Biesecker Gymnasium. 

The Board of Trustees will meet Satur- 
day, Alumni Day, at 10.00 A. M., in the 
Science Building. Literary Society Reun- 
ions will be held in the Goethean and 
Diagnothian Halls also at 10.00 A, M. The 
Alumni Association will meet at 11.00 A. 
M. in the College Chapel. At 1.00 P. M., 
the Alumni Luncheon will be held in the 
Biesecker Gymnasium, with Col. Henry A. 
Reninger, ’06, as the toastmaster. There 
will be three respondents, representing the 
classes of ’81, 96, and 706. A tennis match 
between the varsity and alumni will be 
held at 3.30 P. M., and at 5.45 P. M., the 
Phi Beta Kappa Initiation and banquet 
will be held at the Hotel Brunswick, fol- 
lowed by the Phi Beta Kappa oration in 
Hensel Hall, at 8.15 P. M., to be delivered 
by Evarts Boutell Greene, Ph.D., of New 
York City. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon will be 
preached Sunday morning, May. 31, at 
10.45 A. M. in Hensel Hall, by the Rev. 
Dr. Clifford G. Twombly, reetor of the St. 
James Episcopal Church, Lancaster, Pa. 
The annual commencement will be held 
Monday, June 1, at 10.30 A. M., with an 
address by the Rev. Oswin S. Frantz, D.D., 
°05, professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Theological Seminary, Lancaster; 
and the President, Dr. Henry H. Apple, 
will confer the degrees. 

All of the events will be on Daylight 
Saving Time. 

—Rk. J. P. 


REPORT OF EASTERN SYNOD’S MIS- 
SIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
(If you are interested in the welfare of the 
Reformed Church, you will find this 
stimulating reading.) 

Dear Fathers and Brethren: 


Brilliant moments come into every , life. 
The light shines. Christ pleads. God ealls. 
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Messengers stand at the door of man’s soul 
—knocking! What experiences come to us 
in our pilgrimage from the cradle to the 
grave—laughter and tears, sunshine and 
gloom, light and darkness, worth and woe, 
defeat and success, love and hate, the sweet 
and bitter, hope and despair, summer and 
winter, palms and willows! Moments of 
destiny come and go. If we heed them we 
live; if we ignore them, we commit spir- 
itual suicide. These are days of God’s 
visitation. His messengers knock at the 
door of our hearts. His angels meet us in 
the way. At this Session of Synod the 
light shines; Christ is pleading; God is 
calling. 

Visiting the Singing Tower in Florida 
which was built by Mr. Bok’s millions, 
you see a sign by the roadside: “It is so 
easy to get lost in the world; 1 come here 
to find myself.” We come to this Synod to 
find ourselves. Here we are reminded of 
the privilege and duty of the ministers of 
reconciliation. The work of the Chureh 
of Jesus Christ checks the drift away from 
God and Godly things. We come here that 
our souls may be fired to do the work of 
Christ’s Kingdom. We come here to be in- 
spired that the best and not the boost in us 
might conquer; to be reminded anew’ and 
afresh that we resurrect the unselfish and 
the useful and crucify the selfish and the 
wasteful. We come here to keep up our 
courage. Courage turns defeat into triumph, 
sorrow into joy, despair into hope. We 
come here to behold our assets, not our 
liabilities; to learn that there is special 
strength for special burdens; that when 
demands increase our ability increases; 


that what we must do we usually find we 


can do; that imperative need brings ré- 
sourcefulness; that our work is a doorway 
to enrich the world. 


What we need today is staying power, 
endurance, grit, sticktuitiveness. God and 
man hate a quitter. When we are success- 
ful we use our talents but when we are 
defeated we use our troubles. It is much 
harder to use our troubles than to use our 
talents. In our benevolent work today we 
experience what Paul experienced, “Having 
done all, stand!” We experience in soul 
what Ludwig Van Beethoven went through 
when that tragic loss of hearing overtook 
him before 30 summers passed over his 
head—having done all, he stood and mas- 
tered his trouble! He did not whine nor 
whimper nor become a sour-ball. He con- 
quered his situation. 


When Joseph Gray walked through West- 
minster Abbey during the days of the war 
when London was shelled, he came across 
an excited English woman who said, “Oh, 
if they only will not hit the Abbey. You 
Americans do not understand. To us the 
Abbey is the soul of spiritual England. It 
is the colosseum of England’s greatest 
dead.” Tourists saunter through the Ab- 
bey, but there the English worship. To us 
who believe in Jesus the causes of Christ’s 
Kingdom lay heavy claims upon our hearts. 
The cause of that Tragic Figure of moral 
loveliness is at stake. He confronts us, 
haunts us, fascinates us, chastens us, chal- 
lenges us, redeems us. He was born among 
the cattle and died among the thieves. 
Though he was driven, cornered, hated, 
scourged, stung, murdered — going home 
amid a storm of human hisses — they 
could not crush Him by their indignities, 
they could not defile Him though they 
hung Him between two thieves. They laid 
His newly born body in another man’s 
cradle and His sacred dust in another man’s 
grave. But when grass is growing in the 
streets of our proud cities, when the last 
battleship is scrapped for old iron, when 
the last Empire built by force lies in smit- 
tereens, when the the last selfish platonat is 
dead and forgotten, the chief glory of this 
earth will lie here—once upon a time there 
was born a man child to the Virgin Mary 
and she called his name Jesus, for he will 
save his people from their sins. His words 
and his deeds remain unrefuted and irre- 
futable. 


The grace of benevolence had a— 
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large place in his words and works. Our 
loyalty to the Peasant and Saviour of the 
Galillean Road constrain us to follow in 
His steps. 

In spite of any defeats or discourage- 
ments we must be His witnesses—‘Having 
done all, stand.” 


Your Committee had three meetings, In 
the light of our discussions and the pro- 
gram of our Church we recommend the 
following resolutions: 


(1) That this great Synod support loy- 
ally and-~ solidly the denomination-wide 
Every Member Canvass. An effective can- 
vass in every congregation for current and 
benevolent purposes will enlist the entire 
membership in the work of the Church. 

(2) That this Every Member Canvass be 
made during the month of November, 1931, 

(3) That every congregation appoint a 
layman as Director of this Every Member 
Canvass and inform the Classical Mission- 
ary and Stewardship Committee of his ap- 
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pointment to the end that these Directors 
may be trained for this piece of work. 

(4) That the benevolent causes of the 
four Boards be brought intelligently and 
effectively to the membership of our con- 
gregations, co-operating with the Executive 
Committee of General Synod and the Clas- 
sical Missionary and Stewardship Commit- 
tee. 

(5) That the results of the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass be reported to the Executive 
Committee before December 31, 1931. 


(6) That Classical Missionary and Stew- 
ardship Committees meet frequently, issue 
bulletins, hold Consistorial Conferences, 
encourage essay, poster and oratorical con- 
tests. 


(7) That the new stereopticon lecture, 
the new illustrated booklet, and all litera- 
ture on the Causes of the Kingdom and 
the methods of the Canvass be widely used 
throughout the whole Synod. 


(8) That Stewardship be studied and in- 
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telligently presented, and 
ment week observed. 

(9) That all benevolent 
mitted monthly. 

(10) That special effort be made now to 
gather and remit benevolent monies for 
the sake of helping the Boards to imeet 
their contracted expenses promptly. 

(11) That the dire needs of the four 
Boards constrain us to come to their rescue 
with special offerings for benevolences, re 
mitting them by July 1, 1931. 

(12) That all benevolent monies received 
hy the Classical Treasurer, except monies 
designated, be remitted on a pro rata share. 


acknowledge- 


monies be re 


Respectfully submitted, 
Allan S. Meck, . C. Brown, 


Hy 
A. R. Bachman, J. Hamilton Smith, 
A. A. Hartman, L. G. Beers, 

J 


Geo. C. Bachman, . B. Landis, 
H. J. Naftzinger, U. H. Nuss, 
F. A. Rupley, S. Stofflet. 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


A GREAT PROMISE FULFILLED 


Text, John 16:7, “I will send Him unto 
you.” 


What took place on the day of Pente- 
cost, nineteen hundred and one years ago, 
was the fulfillment of a great promise, and 
its blessing is with us today. 

In those three wonderful chapters, John 
14, 15, and 16, where the farewell dis- 
courses of Jesus are recorded, we find a 
number of references to the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, and the promise of His coming 
is repeated in different forms. 

In 14:16, 17, He says, “And I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may be with you for 
ever, even the Spirit of truth: whom the 
world cannot receive; for it beholdeth him 
not, neither knoweth him: ye know him; 
for he abideth with you, and shall be in 
you.” 


The great promise of Jesus is really a 
compound promise, that is, it has a number 
of promises in it. Here is the first part: 
“T will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, * * * even the 
Spirit of truth.” Jesus did pray; and His 
prayer was answered, He did promise; and 
His promise was fulfilled, for the Spirit has 
come and will be with us for ever. 


In verse 26, of this same chapter, Jesus 
says, “But the Comforter, even the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring to your remembrance all that I said 
unto you.” This part of the great promise 
has also been fulfilled, because for nine- 
teen hundred years the Holy Spirit has 
been doing this work. 


The word “Comforter” is found four 
times in the New Testament, and all of 
them are in the Gospel by St. John. The 
Greek word for Comforter is “Paraclete,” 
and the Latin word is “Advocate.” Both 
of ‘these words are given in the margin of 
the American Revised Version, as is also 
the word “Helper,” where the word “Com- 
forter” is used in the text. These explan- 
atory words help us to understand a little 
better the work of the Holy Spirit. 

The word “Paraclete” means “called to 
one’s side.” The Holy Spirit comes to your 
side to help you and to comfort you in 
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BITTER-SWEET 


A small bunch of bitter-sweet; 

On each side a bright red pod, 
Named Jap-lantern or balloon; 

But my thoughts went flying soon 
And rose swiftly up to meet 

All the pure and good, to God. 


Oft we change sweet paradise 

And a home of blessedness, 

By our acts, to bitterness 

For ourselves and other lives. 

Though through life some one we 
meet 

Who may give us cruel words, 

Take the bitter with the sweet, 

Like a dose of bitter herbs 

Which we thought we could but 
spurn, 

But can give a sweet return. 


Emma 8. Graver. 


Glenside, Pa. 


every time of need. Whenever you call 
upon Him, He will come to your aid. 

The Greek dictionary gives three mean- 
ings to the word “Paraclete,” which show 
the help which the Holy Spirit gives ac- 
cording to the need which may exist. 1. 
An Advocate, one who pleads another’s 
cause before a judge. 2. An Intercessor, 
one who pleads another’s cause with his 
fellowman. 3. A Helper, one who comes 
to the aid of another in time of need. The 
Holy Spirit does all of these things for 
us according to our need. 

It will not be out of place to repeat here 
an illustration which Dr, S. D. Gordon 
gives in one of his “Quiet Talks,” and to 
which I have referred before: “Here is a 
boy in school, head down, puzzling over a 
‘sum.’ It won’t ‘come out.’ He figures 
away, and his brow is all knotted up, and 
a worried look is coming into his face, for 
he is a conscientious little fellow. But he 
cannot seem to get it right, and the clouds 
gather thicker. By and by the teacher 
comes and sits down by his side. It awes 
him a little to have her quite so close. But 
her kindness of manner mellows the awe. 
‘How are you getting along?’ ‘Won’t come 
out right,’ in a very despondent tone. ‘Let 
me see—did you subtract that—? ‘Oh-h! 
I forgot that,’ and a little light seems to 
break, as he scratches away for a few 
moments; then pauses. ‘And this figure 
here, should it be—? ‘Oh-h-h, I see? More 
scratching, and a soft sigh of relief, and 


the knitting brows unravel, and the face 
brightens. The teacher did not do the 
problem for him. She did better. She let 
him feel her kindly interest, first of all, 
and gave just the light experienced touch 
that showed him the way out, and yet 
allowed him the peculiar pleasure of get- 
ting through himself. That is what ‘Com- 
forter’ means.” 

I think this illustration helps us° to 
understand the work of the Holy Spirit 


better than a long explanation would. 
What the teacher does for the pupil 
in the smaller, though difficult, prob- 


lems of life, that the Holy Spirit does for 
us in the great problems and difficulties 
which confront us all through life. He 
comes to our side, sits down with us, sym- 
pathises with us, gives us light and help 
and comfort, and thus fulfills the great 
purpose for which Jesus promised to send 
Him. 

Another part of the great promise which 
was fulfilled on Pentecost is found in 15: 
26: “But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear 
witness of me.” In the next verse Jesus 
adds something that has reference to you 
and me, as well as to the disciples: “and ye 
also bear witness, because ye have been 
with me from the beginning.” The Holy 
Spirit has been bearing witness for Christ 
for nineteen centuries, and He has helped 
the Christians of all these centuries to bear 
witness for Him. Even boys and girls may 
be witnesses for Jesus in their homes, at 
school, in Sunday School and Chureh, 
among their playmates, and wherever they 
go. Many a child has won other hearts for 
Jesus by its beautiful faith and witness- 
bearing for Him. 

Another part of the great promise is 
given in 16:7-11, “Nevertheless I tell you 
the truth: It is expedient for you that I 
go away; for if I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you; but if I go, 
I will send him unto you. And he, when 
he is come, will convict the world in re- 
spect of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment: of sin, because they believe not 
on me; of righteousness, because I go to 
the Father, and ye behold me no more; of 
judgment, because the prince of this world 
hath been judged.” 

We see here how closely Ascension Day 
and Whitsunday are related. Jesus said, 
“If I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you.” Tt is the same as if He 
had said, “If there be no Ascension, there 
will be no Pentecost,” There are a great 
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many persons who do not observe Ascen- 
sion Day. When I was a boy the day was 
held very sacred in my home and the vil- 
lage where I was brought up. Church sery- 
ices were held, and many of the people 
did not work on that day. 

The heart of the great promise is found 
in the verse from which our text is taken: 
“But if I go, I will send him unto you.” 
This is the promise which was fulfilled on 
Whitsunday, or Pentecost, the fiftieth day 
after the Resurrection and the tenth day 
after the Ascension of Jesus. 

Jesus went, and He sent the Comforter; 
and the Holy Spirit has been at work ever 
sinee that Pentecost, when the Chureh was 
born, and is at work today, fulfilling all 
the promises which Jesus had made con- 
cerning Him, including the part found in 
verses 13 and 14, “Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you 
into all the truth: for he shall not speak 
from himself; but what things soever he 
shall hear, these shall he speak; and he 
shall declare unto you the things that are 
to come. He shall glorify me: for he shall 
take of mine, and shall declare it unto 
you.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEADED WORDS, 


No. 17 
1. Clover 5. Suspend 
2. Spears 6. Prevent 
3. Blouse 7. Twit 
4, Damask 3 


LOGOMACHY, No. 5 
Unscramble these and find 12 U. S. 
rivers: 


1. Bahaws 7. Bostencop 

2. Hilghe 8. Bencenke 

3.. Hanlelyag 9. Tooeamp 

4. Inajaut 10. Somrisiu 

5. Nolnamohage 11. Hondus 

6. Moeubial 12. Yunkteck 
A. M. S. 


“Tt is extremely difficult to distinguish 
between weeds and young plants,” says a 
correspondent. Our neighbor’s hens seem 
to manage to do it quite easily.—The 
Humorist. 


CAMP MENSCH MILL 


THE PLACE OF THE COUNSELOR 
AT CAMP 


You who are parents—how often in the 
course of a day do your children, young 
or old, come to you because they are trou- 
bled about something? 

You who have parents—how often in the 
course of a day do you go to them with 
your troubles, knowing that they will want 
to help you and confident that they will be 
able to do so because of their many years 
of experience? Every day brings its quota 
of questions to the minds of young people, 
even though they are at home, in familiar 
places, with familiar people, doing familiar 
things. 

Now think of a family of sixty, or sev- 
enty, or eighty such as we had at Camp 
Mensch Mill last summer. There were far 
more young people in that family than 
there are in yours. Therefore, there were 
far more problems to be solved. Those 
young people were not in a familiar place, 
with familiar people, doing familiar things. 
To the contrary, they were doing new 
things every day. They were thinking new 
thoughts as never before, thoughts that 
brought many problems to the mind of 
every one in our camp family. What a 
vast lot of problems! Who were the “par- 
ents” who helped solve them? 

Instead of parents, there were eight 
teachers in camp. They were leaders of 


the camp family. They had the experience 
and the willingness to help every camper 


who need help. But there were too many 
problems for nine people to solve, in addi- 
tion to all the other jobs the teachers had 
They needed other people of expe- 


to do. 


Anna Mary Hinkle and Mary Lou Pugh 
Counselors of 1930 


rience and maturity to help them. There 
were such people; we called them coun- 
selors. 


With each room in which campers lived 
there was a counselor, not to watch over 
them, not to boss them, but to live with 
them.. The counselor was not so much like 
a parent as like an older brother or sister 
who is a real friend. Closer to the teacher 
than most campers, closer to the camper 
than most teachers, the counselor was the 
one whose privilege it was to keep the 
camp spirit on a high level. Leading the 
camper into fuller participation in the life 
and spirit of the camp and into more com- 
plete personal development—that was the 
counselor’s job. When a camper was ill, 
or homesick, or troubled about a course, or 
facing problems, whether individual or so- 
cial ones, it was the counselor who knew 
about the difficulty first and made the first 
attempt at finding the solution. Encour- 
aging the slow and backward, checking the 
thoughtless, an influence working through- 
out camp to make it and the people in it 
better—that was the place of the counselor 
at Camp Mensch Mill. 


Lee Gable, 
Theological Seminary, 
Laneaster, Pa. 


A bishop had been speaking with some 
feeling about the use of ecosmeties by 
girls. 

“The more experience I have of lip- 
stick,’ he declared, warmly, “the more 
distasteful I find it.”—Fernic Free Press. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


A CAUSE BEHIND DISLIKES 
By Fern Berry 


We are hearing, these days, a great deal 
about child psychology —about fixations, 
complexes and the like. They are only 
new names for old conditions. However, 
they exist, and all about us, if we take 
time to look, we may. see the results of 


months at a time. 


starting a child off in the wrong way. An 
incident showing the cause behind a dis- 
like will serve to warn parents and teach- 
ers to “have a care.” 

Margaret was a lovely girl of seven- 
teen, always obedient to her parents and 
especially considerate of her mother. She 
was loving and made every effort to please. 
Consequently, the mother was surprised 
and troubled when Margaret at first made 
excuses and finally, actually refused to 
wear a certain magenta colored sweater 
which she had knit for her. The sweater 
was in the fashion of the moment and the 
rich color suited the girl very well, yet 
she did not want to wear it. At the risk 
of offending her mother who had spent 
many hours knitting it, she put it away 
out of sight. 

Upon talking with the girl I accidently 
stumbled upon the cause for her dislike 
of. the garment. While the children were 
small, the girl’s father followed the “lum- 
bering off” of timber from place to place 
during the winter season. The family 
would leave the comfortable farm home 
and move into remote places staying for 
One winter, the father 
found that his work would keep him a full 
year, so it was decided to stay during the 
summer. 

The camp houses were located near what 
was called a “cut over slashing.” A few 
stunted poplars grew amid the confusion 
of “slashings.”’ Fire at an earlier date had 
killed off much of the vegetation. Mar- 
garet was then eight and her sister six. 
Not even their mother realized how much 
the little girls missed the farm with its 
pretty gardens and clean green fields. 

One Sunday while walking with their 
father they saw growing not far from the 
house a new plant. They were interested 
and the older child asked the father what 
kind of plant it was. 

SOhee replied the man, “something like 
a rose, I guess.” 

He was deeply engrossed in thoughts of 
lumbering and immediately forgot all about 
the eager question. 

With tender care the two little girls 
watched and watered the plant. In a few 
weeks buds appeared and later an insig- 
nificant magenta colored flower came out. 
And they were expecting a rose-like flower! 

“Since then I’ve hated acy color. 
It makes me feel actually sick,” Margaret 
explained. “For the same reason I do 
not like a poplar tree but the sight of a 
maple or a beech will lift me to the skies!” 
she exclaimed. 

“And that is the reason you do not like 
your sweater,” I said sympathetically. 
‘Why did you not tell your mother?” 

“Tt seemed such a foolish reason,” she 
answered, half-ashamed. 

“Let’s tell her tonight,” I said. “She'll 
understand.” 

“Do you think so?’ and she looked up 
hopefully. 

“T’m sure of it,” I replied. 

Of course T had to find a chance for a 
private talk first in order to explain a few 
points in child psychology, so that the 
mother would understand. 

And how relieved that poor mother was! 


“Kindergarten training, in my opinion, 
is of the utmost value for certain classes 
of children, viz., those who are timid, those 
who are somewhat isolated, and those who 
are in a pampered environment. I believe 
also that this type of training is of service 
to all normal children between the ages of 
three and six.”’—H. D. Sheldon, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

For information and advice as to how 
to establish a kindergarten, write to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. 


As a rule, young men don’t marry a girl 
on $25 a week, as they used to. It seems 
that the girl must be earning at least 
twice that much before they will even look 


at her.—Grinnel Malteaser, - i 
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Folk Facts in China’s 
Hinterland 
By Grace Walborn Snyder 


Family New Year’s Feasts, Eight Empty 
Chairs and the Year’s New Graves 


There’s a day when they all come home. 
If they cannot stay for the New Year's 
day, they come for that one day of Family 
Gathering. Generally, the Complete Fam- 
ily Circle’s Completed Year’s feast is so 
near to the New Year’s Day that the fam- 
ily are all together for the ceremonies of 
speeding the old and welcoming the new 
year. Absences are noticed and the ab- 
sentees are enquired about. Those whose 
bodies have taken hillside grave abodes 
during the year are not forgotten. They 
do not come to take their usual chair 
around the family table, but the feasters 
remember them. Portions of food and deli- 
cacies are sent to the grave. 


Foolish, foolish, we say, for they do not 
come back; and if they did, they would not 
want the food. But it’s the one time of 
the year when all the family are together; 
that is the time when the departed spirits 
would come, for the family circle is an iron 
bond. It’s the first year they have been 
away, and they would certainly try to 
come. However, there is no use imagining 
they would come in visible form to fill an 
empty chair at a gathering of many peo- 
ple, for it’s a gathering of physical bodies. 
They can come as far as the grave. When 
they see the food, they will turn and go 
away happy, for they know that they have 
been remembered. If the matter of the 
food does not change, still, who can say 
that the spirit does not eat, for the spirit 
has no need of material food? 


TONSILS ARE WILLING 


Mistress: “Now, Matilda, I want you to 
show us what you can do tonight. We 
have a few very special friends coming 
for a musical evening.” 


Maid: “Well, ma’am, I ain’t done no 
singin’ to speak of for years, but if you-all 
insists upon it, you can put me down for 
‘The Holy City’.”—Pathfinder. 


A very modern employer had ordered 
the following notice to be posted in his 
business premises: 

“Any workman desiring to attend the 
funeral of a near relative must notify the 
foreman before ten a. m., on the day of 
the game.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


A visitor to a Sunday School was invited 
to address a few remarks to the children. 
He took the familiar theme of the chil- 
dren who mocked Elisha on his journey to 
Bethlehem, how the young ones taunted 
the prophet and how they were punished 
when two bears came out of the woods 
and ate forty-two of them. “And now, iny 
children,” said he, “what does this story 
show?” “Please sir,’ came from a little 
girl in the front row, “it shows how many 
children two bears can hold.”—The Chris- 
tian Register. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene 8S. De Chant 


Ever see something in the early morn- 
ing, or when the sun is high, or in the 
light of the moon,—something so pretty 
it “kinda” makes the tears come? Some- 
thing so sweet you wish you could keep its 
perfume always? Something so delicate 
you think the fairies opened them? That’s 
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HYMNS IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


By Wiiu1aAMmM J. Harr 


Dr. Hart here strikes a new vein in the study of hymnology and its 


influence on character and conduct. 


Hymns mothers love, hymns for 


youth and soldiers, hymns heard within prison walls, hymns of suppli- 
cation and salvation, are some of those described, and all are richly 


illustrated with stories taken from human experience. 


The book offers a 


genuinely valuable contribution to worship and devotional literature. 


Probable price, $2.00 
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apple-blossom-time, isn’t it? Down the 
Shenandoah, on grandpa’s farm, at your 
Birthday Lady’s Log House. And over 
in Japan there’s cherry blossom-time. Folks 
come for miles to see the blossoms at our 
Miyagi College! and Japanese children go 
“cherry-viewing”, sometimes sitting up all 
night in a wobbly third-class train, and 
spending yen (1 yen equals 50 cents) it 
took them a long time to save. And I 
shall always remember the wistaria at 
our “Single Ladies’” House in Sendai; 
and it was in China, on a long trip with 
our Gertrude Hoy, that I first saw a whole 
mountainside of azaleas! So here’s greet- 
ings to you who say a “thank you” prayer 
these “blossoms” nights for beauteous 
“somethings” the world around. P. S.— 
What do you suppose my Camp Mensch 
Mill “Knight” (remember?) said when he 
saw trees in blossom! “Are they working, 
mother?” And I know you are working 
too, making each of these  last-month 
school-days count. 

Minister: “Do you say 


your prayers 


every night, Oswald?” 
Oswald: “No—some nights I don’t want 
anything.” 


The Disagreeable Crow 


| 


By Elizabeth Kyle 


All the other birds in the wood were 
careful not to fly past the tree where the 
Disagreeable Crow had his nest. But he 
did not mind that. “Peace and Privacy,” 
he said to himself, “these are the two 
things a bird of my age most wants.” 
And if a frightened thrush so much as 
said “Good-morning” to him as they flew 
past one another, he would turn and croak 
fiercely instead of saying “Good-morning” 
politely in return, 

Little Sam Starling had known all 
about the Disagreeable Crow ever since he 
had feathers. Once, when his featiers were 
only soft spines pricking through his skin, 
he had piped cheekily back to his mother, 
and Mrs. Starling had pecked him smartly 
and said, “Don’t speak like that to any- 
body or you will get disliked, like Mr. 
Disagreeable Crow.” 

“Why?” Sam asked. 

“Because cheeky children grow into rude 


grown-ups. Remember that now.” And 
she pecked him again. 
But Sam didn’t always remember. All 


starlings are somehow inclined to be 
cheeky. (Listen to them squabbling on the 
lawn in the early morning if you don’t 
believe me), and Mrs. Starling used to 
wonder sadly what would happen to her 
son in the end, he was so extremely rude. 
Then came the night of the Great 
Storm. An enormous wind got up and 
rushed through the forest and swayed 
the tops of the trees about as if they 
were broomsticks. The branch that the 
Starlings’ nest was on swayed up and 
down as though it were a ship. Sam 
Starling rolled about between his father 
and mother all night, and wished some- 
times that he were a seagull, for seagulls 
are more used to that sort of thing. 
When morning came and everything had 
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died down, Mr. Starling went out for a 
little fly, just to see what the wind had 
done. When he came back he looked very 
solemn, “Sam,” he said, “just take a look 
at the Disagreeable Crow.” 

When Sam got to the big tree where 
the Disagreeable Crow had his nest, he 
saw a lot of sticks and things lying about 
on the ground. A sad black figure sat 
hunched up on the bough where the nest 
had once been. Sam perched on a bush 
near by and piped out, “Where’s your nest, 
Mr. Crow?” 

“Tt’s gone. The wind blew it to bits. 
And nobody will help me to pick up the 
pieces either.” 

“T should think not!” screamed Mrs. 
Jenny Wren. “Why, when I called to ask 
where one of my last-year’s babies that 
had flew out of the nest had got to, he 
said he didn’t know and didn’t care 
either!” Then she deliberately picked up 
one of the best twigs and flew with it 
toward her own nest. 

Sam swung himself up and down on 
the bush a little, while he thought. He 
thought, “maybe when I’m old and rude, 
Ul get my nest blown down, and nobody 
will help me to pick it up. Nobody at all.” 
Then he thought again, “But if I help the 
Disagreeable Crow now, I expect there’s 
almost sure to be some little bird who will 
help me. Perhaps, anyhow.” And he flut- 
tered off the bush and began picking up 
sticks as hard as he could. 

The Disagreeable Crow watched him sur- 
prisedly a few minutes. Then he began to 
take the sticks from Sam one by one and 
to lay them crosswise against the bough of 
the tree. They worked very hard till lunch- 
time, and at last there was some sort of a 
nest for the Disagreeable Crow to get into. 

“Much obliged,” he said, hoarsely, for 
it was years and years since he had been 
polite. 

“Not at all,” Sam was so surprised, he 
nearly dropped the last stick. Then he 
flew home to tell his mother, 

(All rights reserved.) 

“When I was twenty I made up my 
mind to get rich.” 

“But you never became rich.” 

“No, I decided it was a lot easier to 
change my mind.”—Boston Transcript. 


A MINISTER’S TROUBLES 


If a minister does not accept appoint- 
ment to a dozen committees in the down- 
town life of his city, he is not socially- 
minded and without a sense of civie 
responsibility. If he refuses to dash across 
the states, bearing the glad tidings of 
something-or-other to colleges, women’s 
clubs, and Chureh conferences, he may find 
no distant doors swinging open when he 
feels that it is time for him to make a 
change. If he has an idea for a novel or 
poem tucked away in his mind, he keeps 
on saying to himself, “Next summer!” 
But when he comes to vacation-time, he is 
pumped out. Then, too, he must think 
through his program for the coming win- 
ter, spreading his whole situation out and 
studying its weaknesses. So he feels a 
strange kinship with Esau, who, as you 
may remember, “found no place for re- 
pentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.’—The Christian. 1 
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The Family Altar 


By Prof. H. H. Wernecke, D.D. 


HELP FOR WEEK OF MAY 25-31 

Practical Thought: Father, if Thou be 
willing, remove this cup from Me; never- 
theless not My will but Thine, be done. 


Luke 22:42. 
Memory Hymn: “Look Ye Saints, the 
Sight is Glorious.” Reformed Church 


Hymnal, 194. 


Monday—Jesus in Gethsemane 


Luke 22:39-54 
Evidently this garden was a favorite 
place of prayer for Jesus, for He 
went “as His custom was.’ But only 
this time in His agony, His distress 
of soul recorded for our instruction 
and encouragement. Only when we 


remember that He was so to be identi- 
fied with sin as to become the Redeemer 
of the world; that He was to give His life 
a ransom for many: that He was to endure 
the hiding of His Father’s face—only then 
can we understand why His soul was sor- 
rowful “even unto death.” The agony of 
our Lord does not reflect upon His human 
heroism but is rather a proof of His divine 
atonement. Though we cannot and need 
not follow Him in his suffering, the es- 
sence of His prayer as the willingness to 
obey comes to us as an example. Complete 
submission to the will of His Father ac- 
counts for His turning with unfaltering 
step to meet betrayal and death. 

Prayer: 

*Tis midnight; and on Olive’s brow 

The star is dimned that lately shone: 

’Tis midnight; in the garden now. 

The suffering Savior prays alone. 


’Tis midnight; and for others’ guilt 

The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood; 
Yet He that hath in anguish knelt. 
Ts not forsaken by His God. Amen. 


Tuesday—The Man of Sorrows 
Mark 14:32-42 


When heavy burdens must be borne, 
when deep sorrows become our lot, loneli- 
ness tends to intensify them. In His agony 
Jesus longs for human sympathy and re- 
quests certain of His disciples to watch 
with Him. But so limited is their sym- 
pathy that they fall asleep and Jesus must 
“tread the winepress alone.” Beyond all 
the comfort of companionship, the “cup” 
becomes more bitter and He experiences 
a loneliness and an isolation that tend to 
cause Him to shrink from the approaching 
suffering and death. In prayer, however, 
He finds grace to drain the cup to its very 
dregs. 

Prayer: 

Man of Sorrows, what a name 
For the Son of God Who came 
Ruined sinners to reclaim! 


Hallelujah! what a Savior! Amen. 


Wednesday—Prayer and Tears 
Hebrews 5:1-10 

We have numerous instances of Christ, 
in the days of His flesh, offering up pray- 
ers and supplications to His Father. These 
words refer to His prayer before His agony 
(John 17) and in His agony (Matthew 26: 
39 and 27:46). “With strong crying and 
tears,” with fervency and importunity we 
see Him praying in the upper room and 
in Gethsemane. “How many dry prayers, 
how few wet ones, do we offer up to God!” 
The sinful woman expressed the sincerity 
of her devotion to the Master by wetting 
His feet with her tears, Peter was moved 
to repentance to the extent of weeping bit- 
terly, Jesus wept over Jerusalem. The 
measure of sincerity is not to be measured 
by the tears shed, but a deep stirring of 
our emotions may be an effective accom- 
paniment and even a propelling force in 
a vital spiritual life. 

Prayer: Save us, O Lord, from luke- 
warmness in confessing Thee. So great 
has been Thy love to us that we ought to 
wholeheartedly and zealously serve Thee. 
May Thy fervent prayers stimulate us to 
that sincerity and that depth of devotion 
that glorifies Thee. Amen. 


Thursday—Prayer and Glory 
Luke 9:28-36 

Jesus went up into a mountain to pray 
as He frequently did. As He prayed He 
was transfigured, the fashion of His coun- 
tenance was another thing from what it 
had been, His raiment was white and glis- 
tering — bright like lightning. Not only 
does glory emanate from Jesus but Moses 
and Elias appear in glory. Moses, the sym- 
bol of the law and Elijah of prophecy in- 
terpreted to the mind of Christ more per- 
fectly the meaning of His death. The 
event itself climaxing in the heavenly 
voice, “This is My Son, My chosen: hear 
ye Him,” served to encourage Jesus to en- 
dure the anguish that faced Him, by this 
glimpse of the glory that would follow. 
It is more than a mere figure of speech, 
one writer says, to say that when in prayer 
His followers find, in some measure, what 
it is to be transfigured into His likeness 
from one degree of glory to another by His 
indwelling spirit. 

Prayer: 

O Master, it is good to be 

Entranced, enwrapt, alone with Thee; 

And watch Thy glistering raiment glow 

Whiter than Hermon’s whitest snow, 

The human lineaments that shine 

Irradiant with a light divine, 

Till we too change from grace to grace, 

Gazing on that transfigured face. Amen. 


Friday—Perfect Through Suffering 
Hebrews 2:10-18 


Though. we may have difficulty in under- 
standing how a sinless and perfect One 
should be made perfect through suffering, 
our own experience reveals very clearly 
that continual sunshine produces but a 
barren desert. Our Lord, being consecrat- 


ed and perfected through suffering, has 
consecrated the way of suffering for all 
His followers whose sufferings thus become 
honorable not only but useful and profit- 
able. Just as there was nothing unbecom- 
ing God and Christ in the cross and suffer- 
ing, so they may well serve to bring us. 
into an intimate union with Christ. The 
same sun hardens the clay and melts the 
wax. The same kind of suffering embit- 
ters the one and sweetens the other, Yet 
all things work together for good to them 
that love God, 


Prayer: We thank Thee, O Father, that 
we may know that suffering can be trans- 
formed by Thee in such a way as to be- 
come a rich blessing. 


O Thou thro’ suffering perfect made, 
On Whom the bitter cross was laid; 

In hours of sickness, grief, and pain, 
No suff’rer turns to Thee in vain. Amen. 


Saturday—The Will of God 
Hebrews 10:1-10 

The Lord’s will is not that any should 
perish but that all should come to repent- 
ance, Peter reminds us. John states the 
same thought in these words, God sent not 
the Son into the world to judge the world, 
but that the world should be saved through 
Him, So Jesus came not only as a pro- 
phet to reveal the will of God, not only 
as a king to give forth divine laws, but as- 
a priest to satisfy the demands of justice 
and to fulfill all righteousness. He took 
away the first priesthood and established 
the second. The will of God is the foun- 
tain of all that Christ has done for us and 
by this will we are sanctified, through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once . 
for all. 

Prayer: We bless Thee, O God, that we 
know that Thy law is perfect, restoring 
the soul and Thy testimony sure, making 
wise the simple. Help us day by day to 
see that Thou art more ready to forgive 
and help than we are ready to receive Thy 
pardon and sustaining grace, Amen. 


Sunday—Waiting on God 
Psalm 130:1-6 
Men who guard a city, persons who wait. 
at the bedside of the sick, long for day- 
light. Yet the Psalmist waited longer, 
waited more longingly, waited more ex- 
pectantly. The figure was not strong 
enough for him to express his yearning 
for the Lord. If we are literally tortured 
when misunderstandings arise among us,. 
not to mention enmities, does not he who 
has once rejoiced in communion with God, 
feel a sense of loss when the Lord hides. 
His face for a time? Such a loss is not to 
be compared with other experiences, it is: 
unique. All other things are insignificant, 
as nothing, over against the one thing 
needful. 
Prayer: 
Into my heart, into my heart, 
Come into my heart, Lord Jesus, 
Come in today, come in to stay, 
Come into my heart, Lord Jesus. Amen. 


SHOP TALK 


If our readers could have been in Wash- 
ington on Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week, they might have had the unique op- 
portunity of a glimpse “behind the scenes” 
of American religious journalism; for on 
those days the Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press was in session at the Hotel 
Washington in the eapital city. Approxi- 
mately fifty editors and managers of Chris- 
tian weeklies and monthlies of many dif- 
ferent denominations were in attendance 
at the meeting and freely entered into dis- 
cussions of policies, problems, plans, and 
methods of work in this highly specialized 
journalistic field. Boston was represented 
by the editors of “The Christian Leader,” 
“The Congregationalist,”’ and “Zion’s Her- 
ald.” 


It was evident from the carefully pre- 
pared papers and the informal discussions 


that the editors of religious journals in 
this age of unrest and change have to deal 
with a far different world from that which 
the fathers faced. ‘In philosophy, theology, 
ethics, psychology, social science—in fact, 
in every department of research, radical 
transformations are taking place. The 
political, economic, and industrial world 
is in turmoil. Everything has been speed- 
ed up. The radio, the automobile, moving 
pictures are with us to affect mightily our 
culture and civilization. It is the age of 
severe criticism, of the “debunking” pro- 
cess, Many of the sanctions and standards 
of bygone days have lost their compelling 
force. The center of authority in religion 
and morals is shifting. 


In the midst of all this turmoil the editor 
of the religious journal must try to fulfill 
the duties of his office by endeavoring to 
point the way, disseminate the good news, 


detend the gospel, éxpose fallacies, inspire 
Christians, impart information, indicate the 
path of duty for the Church, and build up 
the household of faith. He must be both 
watchman and proclaimer in a day of dizzy 
transition. 

Much time was spent at the meeting im 
Washington upon questions of plans and 
policies. One of the problems presented 
was that of methods of gathering and re- 
porting the news about persons, Churches, 
meetings, and movements; another subject 
for discussion had to do with the selection 
of contributed material, and general edi- 
torial policy. How can a paper be pro- 
duced that will appeal at the same time to 
both ministers and laymen? How ean our 
constitueney become better informed about 
the work and importance of religious jour- 
nalism? How can editors and managers: 
secure better co-operation from their goy- 


erning boards, from the laymen and the~ —— 
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ministers? All these questions stimulated 
debate and brought out numerous construe- 
tive suggestions. 

The “circulation problem” came in for 
attention at almost every session. Without 
exception, every editor reported a loss in 
the number of subscribers during the past 
year due to unemployment and hard times. 
These losses ranged all the way from ten 
to thirty-three and one-third per cent of 
the entire circulation list. One paper has 
thus far this year extended eredit for a 
period of from four to six months to more 
than 700 of its subscribers who simply 
“could not pay” on account of the drought 
or unemployment. 

With respect to advertising, it was 
pointed out that the religious periodical 
is precluded from accepting certain adver- 
tisements of doubtful or semi-doubtful 
character that might be welcomed by the 
secular press. Then, too, because of small 
circulation religious weeklies cannot com- 
mand the attention of large advertisers. 
Nevertheless one speaker reported that not 
a few forward-looking advertisers today 
are moving away from the “quantity” to 
the “quality” basis in their surveys of pos- 
sible constituencies for the investment of 
publicity money. If this movement con- 
tinues, religious newspapers are bound to 
profit by the change in policy. 

Editors have their troubles. It is said 
that “nobody loves an editor.” At Wash- 
ington some of the sessions took on the 
character of experience meetings. Poets 
and poetry were discussed with many a 
sigh. Piles of manuscripts, many of them 
well-nigh worthless; long contributions, 
and endless sermons were visualized before 
the meeting. Instances were cited of an- 
gry letters to the editor, of organizations 
that freely usurp the prerogatives of the 
editor and vote that such and such an 
address “be published in the . . .” One 
speaker told of the troubles he had had 
with readers who knew just how to run a 
paper. how to increase circulation, how to 
secure large amounts of advertising. An- 
other editor—one of the most successful of 


the group—addressing himself to these sub- 
jects, modestly declared that after 17 
years’ experience he knew “nothing about 
it,’ and suggested that one of his con- 
freres who had been elected to oftice a year 
ago tell the Council how to run a Church 
paper. 

The closing address was made on Wed- 
nesday afternoon by Dr. J. C. Carlile, 
editor of “The Baptist Times” of London, 
England, who spoke on “The English Reli- 
gious Press.” He outlined briefly the his- 
tory of the religious press in Great Britain 
and characterized some of the great person- 
alities of the past and present in that field. 
He dwelt at some length on the problems 
of the press in England, and its policies 
and methods. Dr. Carlile was asked to take 
the greetings of the Council to the editors 
of the Church papers across the sea, and 
the hope was expressed that some kind of 
international organization of editors of 
religious journals might some day be ef- 
fected. 

The entire group of editors were the 
luncheon guests on Tuesday of Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., editor of “The Christian 
Leader,” and Mrs. van Schaick, at the Cos- 
mos Club, where the hour was spent in 
“Fun and Informal Talks.” 


One of the most delightful events of the 
Washington meeting was an informal ¢all 
at the White House. The editors, through 
their spokesman, Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, of 
the “Reformed Church Messenger,” presi- 
dent of the Editorial Council, presented 
their compliments to President Herbert 
Hoover and assured him of their sympa- 
thetic support in his great undertakings, 
particularly in his efforts in behalf of child 
welfare, Prohibition, and world peace. 
While we cannot here quote the entire re- 
sponse of the President, it can be said that 
if every Christian in America had as high 
an opinion of the importance, value, and 
influence of religious journals as our Chief 
Executive expressed to the members of the 
Council, theré would be no “circulation 
problem” for Chureh papers. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Trinity Sunday, May 31, 1931 


Jesus in Gethsemane 
Luke 22:39-54 


Golden Text: Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me; nevertheless 
not my will, but thine, be done. Luke 
22:42. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Christ’s Gethsemane. 
2. Our Gethsemane. 


After their last supper, Jesus and His 
disciples lingered in the upper room, while 
the Master spoke His tender words of fare- 
well (John 14-17). And it was probably 
past midnight when they left the chamber 
to go to Gethsemane. Doubtless the Lord 
knew this place well. It was an enclosed 
garden across the Kidron, on the slope of 
Olivet; a quiet retreat for prayer and 
meditation. Possibly, like the upper room, 
it belonged to an unknown friend of Jesus. 
with whose permission He had often sought 
its sheltering seclusion. 


Our lesson takes us into this garden. 
We are treading on holy ground, for there 
we look into the inner shrine of the soul 
of our Lord. Against the dark background 
of the treachery of Judas, and of the dis- 
ciples’ blindness of heart, we see the self- 
revelation of Jesus in the strength and 
beauty of His holiness. In His bitter agony 


we see His perfect humanity. In His 
glorious victory we find His perfect divin- 
ity. He is “the man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,’ who for us and for 
our salvation is “treading the wine-press 
alone.” 


REFORMED CHURCH CONGREGATIONS 


Salvage Your Wom Hymnals 


We rebind stronger than new books and at 
an attractive price 
WILLIAM Z. ROY 
BOOK BINDER LANCASTER, PA. 


I. Christ’s Gethsemane. When Judas 
left the paschal meal to consummate his 
treachery, Jesus knew that the end was 
nigh. It was this impending crisis that 
impelled Him to go to Gethsemane. He 
felt the inward need of prayerful commu- 
nion with His Father, before entering into 
the decisive hour of His career. 

The narrative of the ensuing events is 
found in the three synoptists. From their 
combined account we learn that Jesus left 
eight of His disciples near the gate of the 
garden, while He withdrew to a more se- 
cluded spot, accompanied by His three 
closest friends. Then, charging these three 
to watch, He went forward a stone’s throw, 
and fell on His face and prayed. Matthew 
and Mark relate that He appeared to be 
distressed and full of sorrow, and Luke says 
that His sweat was mingled with blood (22: 
44). They all report the prayer of Jesus. 
Luke speaks of only one prayer; Mark of 
two; and Matthew of three. The impres- 
sion made upon us by this solitary sup- 
pliant, by His prostrate form, His repeated 
ery, His spiritual and physical anguish, is 
that of a sensitive soul crushed beneath its 
burden. 


Our only clue to the meaning of Jesus’ 
spiritual agony is found in His prayer; 
particularly in His mention of the “hour” 
and the “cup.” The Lord first prayed that, 
if possible, the hour might pass from Him. 
And then He said, “Cause this cup to pass 
from Me, nevertheless not what I will, but 
what Thou wilt.” Our deepest spiritual in- 
sight and sympathy will never fully fathom 
the darkness of that hour, nor comprehend 
the bitterness of that cup from which Jesus 
sought deliverance in His prayer to the 
Father. Like the disciples, most of us can 
follow the Master only to the outer gate 
of this spiritual struggle. And even from 
the best of men He will still be separated 
by a stone’s cast. 

But it seems to be clear from the gospel 
story, that the cup is the symbol of His 
impending suffering and death. Far from 
being impervious to the horror and tragedy 
of these last dark hours, Jesus shrank from 
the violence and anguish of death with all 
the heightened sensitiveness of His sinless 
nature. And this bitter draught of death 
was distilled for Him by the sin of the 
world. The very people to whom Christ 
had revealed God’s infinite love, in His 
matchless life of sacrificial service, were 
about to crown their hatred of Him by His 


The Recovery of Worship. A Study of the Crucial Problem of the 


Protestant Churches. 


By GeorGe WALTER FISKE (Oberlin). 


Cloth, 12mo. 


“It was a quietly helpful service but one in which each participant must 


have been more conscious of himself than he was aware of God. 


The 


minister assumed that the worshipers were more concerned with their 
own souls and personal spiritual problems than they were with worship- 


ing God or learning to love their neighbors. 


True enough, they were a 


spiritually impoverished people, with a dim and hazy sense of the vital 


realities of the world of the spirit. 


But to brood over the fact, and focus 


attention upon it, only tended to develop a morbid self-consciousness 


which sent them forth on a still lower spiritual level, more at the mercy 
of their doubts, a little less sure of God, of the value of worship and the 
validity of their religion.” 

It is to this situation that The Recovery of Worship is addressed and 
it is hard to say which of the two, its exposures of the weaknesses in 
present Protestant Church service practice or its constructive suggestions 
for their correction ministers, parish officials and congregations will value 


more highly. 


Price, $2.50 
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copies of Bibles, Testaments 
and Portions were distributed 
by the American Bible Society 
in 179 languages last year. 


“Who can tell the pleasure, 
Who recount the treasure, 
By Thy Word imparted 
To the eager-hearted ?”’ 


The fourfold service of the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society in translating, 
publishing and distributing the 
Scriptures and providing embossed 
Scriptures for the Blind is de- 
scribed in the booklet “The What, 
Where and Why of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society.’ Write for it. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Visionary enthusiasts have been 
indifferent to pain. Fanatics have welcom- 
ed and sought martyrdom. But the strong 
Son of God asked His Father to lead Him 
to the goal of His redemptive ministry by 
some other way than that of Calvary. His 
prayer for deliverance is one of many 
proofs of the reality of His humanity. 

But, if His agony of spirit brings the 
Master close to our common humanity, His 
victory exalts Him far above the plane 
of our lives. In this darkest hour, as in 
all the previous hours of His life, Jesus 
manifests His perfect oneness with the 
Father. He knew unspeakable anguish of 
soul but He took it to God in prayer. He 
shrank from the bitter cup, but He re- 
mained true to the will of God. After tast- 
ing the bitterness of death in His soul, He 
chose the cross. He did not fling the cup 
from Him, as, conceivably, He might have 
done. Thus He could have saved His life, 
but He would have become untrue to His 
divine yoeation. He would have repudiat- 
ed, in his final testing, the central principle 
of His gospel that to save one’s life is to 
lose it. But Jesus drank the cup. He 
drained it to its bitter dregs, for “He came 
down from heaven, not to do His own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Him” (John 
5:38). And in His prayer in the garden 
our Master sought and found strength to 
lav down even His life, than which love 
has no greater measure of devotion. In 
His communion with God the tumult in 
His soul was hushed, and the tempest was 
stilled. In perfect submission to the 
Father’s will, dark and difficult though it 
seemed, Jesus found the peace that passeth 
all our understanding. 

It is a significant feature of the narra- 
tive that, after His victorious struggle, 
Jesus bore visible marks of spiritual ma- 
jesty which overawed His enemies. Through 
His worn body they caught a glimpse of 
the triumphant soul that rested securely be- 
neath the purpose of God, clothed with His 
power. Though, apparently, Gethsemane 
and Calvary spelled defeat, yet they 
brought victory to Christ. They assured 
the triumph of the cause for which He had 
lived and died. It was the triumph of 
God’s infinite love, manifested in a life 
that remained faithful to love, to all its 
divine obligations, even unto death. It 
is this surpassing love of Christ that has 
brought innumerable trophies into His 
Kingdom, and it will extend the borders of 
that Kingdom even unto the ends of the 
earth. 

Il. Our Gethsemane. Every true disci- 
ple of Jesus will learn the meaning of 
Gethsemane from his personal experience. 
Indeed, that is the only way in which we 
may learn to understand it. Our own heart 
must write its commentary on this trium- 
phant episode in the life of the Master. 
The record of His experience in the garden 
will remain meaningless to us until, in some 
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measure, we have shared it by passing 
from similar anguish to the same peace 
and power. 

The story will glow with divine signifi- 
cance, if, in some dark hour of testing, 
when even our closest friends were help- 
less or proved false, God Himself has been 
our strength and refuge; when faith in 
Him has enabled us to drink the bitter cup 
that life held to our shrinking lips. We 
shall know its truth and reality when, in 
the presence of danger and death, we have 
found a calm no storm can shatter, and a 
strength greater and deeper than death’s, 
in humble acquiescence and trust in the 
will of our Father, 

And such dark hours are bound to come 
to all men. At any moment, unseen hands 
may force a bitter cup upon us. Sooner 
or later the path of life leads into Gethse- 
mane. And the greater the soul, the deeper 
the anguish. It may be physical suffering 
or material reverses that crush the spirit. 
Or our burdens may be of a diviner sort— 
the sin of the world, the blindness of man 
to the things of the spirit, and his callous 
indifference of the love of God proclaimed 
in the gospel. But there is no soul with- 
out its anguish; no heart that knows not 
its own bitterness. No man ean wholly 
escape the garden where Jesus learned 
obedience, and was made perfect (Hebrews 
5:7-9). 

Thus, many roads lead into Gethsemane: 
misfortune and poverty, sin and sorrow, 
bereavement and death. But only three 
roads lead out of it. 

One leads to despair. It is traveled by 
men who believe that fate rules our des- 
tiny. In their hours of anguish they ery 
out in impotent rage or in sullen despair, 
but never in childlike prayer. For them 
there exists no divine Being who shapes 
our lives and hears our eries. 

Another road leads to dumb resignation. 
It is the way of men who submit to the 
divine will reluctantly and _ rebelliously; 
merely, because they have no other alter- 
native. But their spirit is crushed, and 
their heart is broken. Life has lost its joy 
and its meaning. They may pray to God 
in their trouble and distress, but their real 
prayer, though unvoiced, is “Let our will 
be done, not Thine.” And they leave their 
Gethsemane, wounded and stricken, be- 
cause the ways of Providence ofttimes are 
dark and difficult. 

But Jesus has blazed another path for 
men, which may be ours if we will. Men 
cannot help us to find that path to peace 
and joy and strength. The disciples slept 
while Jesus was treading it in the hour of 
His bitter agony. But the Master has 
shown it to many. It leads the burdened 
soul straight into the arms of the Father. 
He is near us when the hour is darkest, 
and the cup most bitter. The soul that 
cries unto God in its Gethsemane, in child- 
like faith, will always find triumphant 
strength in His answer. 

But there is one condition we must ob- 
serve and fulfill. “Howbeit not what I 
will, but what Thou wilt.” Peace and 
strength come in no other way. To sub- 
mit to the divine will as Christ has re- 
vealed it, to trust in God’s love, and to re- 
late our life to His eternal purpose in hum- 
ble acquiescence—that is the only road that 
leads men through Gethsemane into a 
larger and nobler life. It leads to the 
cross, but that cross is the crown of life 
abundant and immortal. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


May 31: How Is the Work of the Mission- 
ary Changing? Luke 10:25-37. 

The missionaries have been at work ever 
since Christ sent forth His disciples and 
the seventy to preach, to teach and to heal. 
Essentially the work has never changed. 
It is only in method and in the application 
of the original principles that there has 
been a change through the centuries. These 
changes have been conditioned largely by 
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customs, usages, philosophies, ideas and 
ideals which the nations to whom mission- 
aries have gone, have cherished. Like Paul, 
missionaries have always tried to be all 
things to all men in order that they might 
save some. The glory of the Gospel is that 
it can meet the conditions of every nation, 
time and clime. It is intended for all men 
and for all ages. However, some phases of 
the Gospel need to be emphasized at some 
periods in history and at some stages of 
humanity which may not be so necessary 
at other times. 

It seems that at the present time we are 
passing through a transition period when it 
becomes necessary for the missionary to 
modify his program, without, however, sur- 
rendering the central fact of his mission 
and message. 


There was a time when the work of the 
missionary, either at home or abroad, was 
very simple. All he needed to do was to 
preach the Gospel and to make disciples of 
Jesus Christ. Of course, this was a great 
work; it required much effort and it ac- 
complished some wonderful results. The 
preaching of the Gospel is the primary 
work of the missionary; it is the principal 
work which he is supposed to do. Just in 
the degree to which he departs from this 
original purpose is his work a success or a 
failure. Nothing can ever take the place 
of the earnest, sincere preaching of the 
Gospel in winning others to Christ. It is 
by the foolishness of preaching that men 
are being saved. Very early in the history 
of mission work emphasis came to he laid 
on another aspect. This was that of teach- 
ing. In addition to preaching the Gospel 
the missionary founded schools and colleges 
and sought to develop and train a native 
leadership. Many of our colleges in this 
country were established by ministers and 
missionaries in order to recruit the ranks 
of the ministry. The same is true in other 
countries where the missionaries founded 
educational institutions and trained up a 
native ministry. This work has been great- 
ly modified through the years and now in 
America the missionaries are no more start- 
ing colleges, for the State has very largely 
taken over the work of educating citizens. 
Even in foreign countries, conditions have 
greatly changed and while every mission 
in some non-Christian lands still supports 
and controls schools of learning, these na- 
tions are gradually developing their own 
educational work. One can thus see how 
this phase of the missionary’s work has 
been changing. But not only in the evyan- 
gelistie and educational program has there 
been a change, but there has come to be a 
new attitude toward the missionary and his 
work within the last few years. 


Formerly the missionary was sent out by 
his denominational Board with a view of 
not only saving men and women, but also 
establishing his own denomination among 
the people with whom he labored. Some- 
thing foreign to themselves was offered 
these nations and individuals by the mis- 
sionaries. Now all of a sudden a great 
change has come over the people. Some 
call it Self-determination, which means that 
the people to whom missionaries are sent 
want to express their religion in their own 
way, in a form which suits their own phil- 
osophy, customs and spirit of life. This 
fact makes it necessary for the missionary 
to change his whole approach. He now 
must work out the problems of the Ghris- 
tian life not for those people, but with 
them. Like Christ, the missionary comes 
not to destroy but to fulfill. He seeks not 
to make American Christians out of the 
Japanese, but Christian Japanese.. Some 
folks have gone so far as to insist that the 
missionary can now withdraw from most 
of the countries in which he has labored, 
but in this transition stage it is very neces- 
sary, indeed imperative, that the mission- 
ary should aid non-Christians in working 
out their own spiritual destiny. 

The work of the missionary in the home- 
land has, likewise, been changing. He is 
facing new conditions everywhere. The 


frontier section of the country is no longer 
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“out West,” but has swung back into our 
cities and industrial centers. A new pro- 
gram must be followed. A new strategy 
must be applied. The task is much larger 
than it formerly was. It requires more 
money, a larger staff of workers, better 
equipment. The home missionary is no 
longer responsible merely for the people 
of his own constituency, but he must serve 
the religious needs of an entire community. 
He tries not only to prepare people for 
heaven after they die, but to create heav- 
enly conditions here and now. His pro- 
gram includes not only the preaching of 
the Gospel, but also the application of it in 
all the educational, social, recreational and 
other forms of life. 

The work of the home missionary often 
just begins where that of the foreign mis- 
sionary ceases. When the foreign mission- 
ary withdraws from a field the home mis- 
sionary must seek to make the work in- 
digenous and make it an abiding factor in 
the life of the people. This work will not 
cease until the Kingdom of God shall have 
been established throughout the whole 
earth. 


MINISTERIAL PENSIONS 


The various pension systems in opera- 
tion differ in details, but the general prin- 
ciples are the same. 


The Church Pension Fund of the P. E. 
Church was the first reserve plan put into 
operation. It was originated by Bishop 
Lawrence and Mr. Monell Sayre, assisted 
by expert actuaries, and set in motion in 
1917. This system is unique in that it 
dared to assume the responsibility for pay- 
merit of stated pensions without requiring 
any contributions from the clergy. This 
Church holds strictly to the principle that 
a man serving in the ministry all his active 
life, has a right to receive support from 
it until he departs to the Church Triumph- 
ant. 


It is on this principle that we asked the 
Classes to pay the 20 per cent allotted to 
the minister in our pension plan. The 
congregations and organizations, requir- 
ing the ministers’ services, pay 7144 per 
cent of their salary, plus a certain per cent 
for parsonage. At the outset, the mini- 
mum pension was $600 and the maximum, 
$1200. 
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Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund of the 
M. E. Church is to be put into operation 
in 1931. It will take the place of the 
conference claimants’ plan which has been 
effective since 1908, which depended on 
contributions from congregations and con- 
ferences. And yet, it was more generous 
in distributing pensions than any other 
fund. 

The new plan requires each minister to 
contribute two per cent of his salary. The 
conference shall contribute annually for 
all ministers under their jurisdiction dur- 
ing the first decade, 54% per cent of each 
minister’s salary; during the second de- 
cade, 64% per cent; and during the third 
decade, 7% per cent. This money is 
credited to service annuity. At the age 
of 65, a minister draws his pension from 
the combined accumulations of these funds. 
The pension depends on years of service. 

In 1927, the Presbyterian Church 
changed from our plan to a reserve pen- 
sion plan, in which the minister contri- 
butes 2% per cent.of his salary and the 
congregations or Boards pay 7% per cent 
of the salary paid to the minister or offi- 
cer of the Board. 


The Pension Fund of the Disciples of 
Christ. The contributions from the min- 
isters are 2% per cent of the salary, plus 
a certain amount for the use of the par- 
sonage, to be entered to their credit. The 
contributions from the Churches are to be 
8 per cent of their pastor’s salary, which 
shall be administered on a group basis. The 
ministers are entitled to pensions at the 
age of 65, after 35 years of service. The 
minimum pension is $600. Widows’ pen- 
sion is one-half of that of her husband. 


The United Lutheran Church is rais- 
ing $4,000,000, and 11% cents of every 
dollar in the general Church budget, be- 
quests, and donations. No contributions 
are required from the ministry. In the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, the minister 
pays 24% per cent of his salary. All con- 
gregations and Boards pay 8 per cent of 
the minister’s or employee’s salary. Minis- 
ters’ disability pension, $300; death bene- 
fit, $500; widows’ pension, $300. 

We present the above plans for the in- 
formation of our ministers and consistories 
who do not seem to be interested in rais- 
ing our Pension Fund by our present plan. 


—J. W. Meminger. 
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The International Chamber of Com- 
merce opened its session in Washington 
May 4. Reparation payments, war debts 
and the depression of the price of silver, 
with their retarding effect on economic 
recovery, constituted the main themes of 
discussion. 

The cornerstone of a new building for 
the care of the blind in Palestine, being 
erected by the Palestine Lighthouse, a 
New York organization, was dedicated 
May 5 in New York City, at the same time 
that ground was broken for the new build- 
ing in Jerusalem. 

The unemployment situation showed lit- 
tle change during the last week of April, 
according to reports from 25 cities to the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover, wife of the Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, widow 
of the former President, were among the 
speakers at a Mothers’ Day luncheon May 
6 in New York City under the auspices 
of the Maternity Centre Association, as 
part of a national campaign to devote 
Mothers’ Day to the improvement of ma- 
ternity care. 

Mrs. Helen Fairchild, widow of Charles 


8. Fairchild, former secretary of the Treas- 
ury, died at Cazenovia, N. Y., May 5. 

Latest dispatches estimate the number 
killed in the earthquake on the Armenian- 
Persian frontier at 489, with 1,153 seriously 
injured and 10,000 suffering minor injuries. 

The unveiling of the monument to Presi- 
dent Wilson in Posen, Poland, will take 
place July 4. Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
noted pianist and former Premier of Po- 
land, presented the monument to the city. 
The monument is the work of Gutzon Bor- 
glum and is erected in the city’s most 
beautiful park, which already bears the 
name President Wilson. 

The first group of Gold Star mothers to 
sail for France this year to visit the graves 
of their soldier dead left May 6 aboard 
the U. S. liner George Washington as 
guests of the United States Government. 
There were 125 women in the group. 

Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of 
State; Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Miss Grace 
Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
Labor; and Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot, pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, received the gold medals of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences at 
the organization’s annual dinner in New 
York City May 7. 


Fires which broke out May 7, after a 
long dry spell, in several parts of Japan, 
whipped by high winds, spread disastrous 
ly, resulting in the loss of 20 lives and 
damage estimated at $2,500,000. 

A definite statement of British and Ger 
man sentiment that the United States 
should yield from its uncompromising posi- 
tion on reduction of war debts was made 
May 7 in a group meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 

Lieutenant H. R. D. Waghorn, British 
winner of the Schneider Cup race, died 
May 7 of injuries received in a plane 
crash, This is the 41st fatality in the Royal 
Air force this year. 

A statue of the late Cardinal Mercier 
was unveiled May 7 in the gardens of the 
Philosophical Institute of Louvain in Brus- 
sels in the presence of the King and Queen 
of Belgium. 

Ancient Chinese medicines will be inves- 
tigated scientifically through an interna- 
tional commission of the League of Na- 
tions health committee. It is believed 
important scientific and practical results 
may be obtained. 

With 67,000 dentists, one to every 1,700 
persons, America leads the world in den- 
tistry and dental training, according to an 
announcement from the Office of Education 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Dr. Albert A. Michelson, 78 years old, 
who measured the speed of light and was 
one of the greatest scientists of modern 
times, died at Pasadena, Calif., May 9. 

The War Department officials have 
agreed to cut the cost of the Army after 
conferences with President Hoover May 
9 at his Rapidan camp. Further economies 
could be made in the military establish- 
ment without impairing the service. 

Henry L. Stimson, in a radio address 
May 9, outlined our policy with respect to 
Latin-American countries and served no- 
tice that the government would not use 
its army and navy to collect debts from 
foreign nations. 

200,000 persons packed the streets and 
leaned from windows and roofs May 9 to 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 

Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 

This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (English) Bastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
‘President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories’ offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. 

Applications now being accepted for 
admission September 17, 1931. Write for 
catalog. 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
Greorce L. OMwake, LL. D., President 


Offers instruction providing a liberal 
education and special preparation for the 
ministry, religious education, law, public 
service, medicine, teaching, physical 
education, social service and business. 
Expenses held to a minimum. Freshman 
class limited to 200. Members of the 
Reformed Church advised to enroll early. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Assistant to the President 


Collegeville 


Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 
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For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B-:S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


cheer the Maharanee of Kashmir as she 
rode through the capital without a veil. It 
was the first time the wife of a ruling 
Indian prince had discarded the veil in 
public. 

Franz von Mendelssohn, who became 
president of the International Chamber of 
Commerce May 9, stressed the interdepend- 
ence of the nations and advocated the ap- 
plication of “practical idealism and sober 
imagination” to the problems of the world- 
wide depression in an inaugural address 
which he delivered from his home in Ber- 
lin via radio to the delegates to the Cham- 
ber’s congress, which closed its session at 
Washington May 9. 

Mayors of cities all over the country 
issued proclamations calling upon the pub- 
lic to observe Mother’s Day, May 10, by 
taking steps to cut down the maternity 
death rate in the United States, now the 
highest in the civilized world. 

Yale University dedicated May 9 its 
new $2,000,000 building for the Institute 
of Human Relations. 

President Hoover has estimated that 395 
different building projects, totalling $327,- 
000,000, of the Federal public construction 
program will have been completed or put 
under way within 6 months. 

Walter A. Strong, publisher of the “Chi- 
cago Daily News” and president of the 
company which owns it, died suddenly at 
his home in Chicago May 10. 

The operation on King Prajadhipok, of 
Siam, for the removal of the cataract in his 
left eye was performed by Dr. John M. 
Wheeler, of New York City, with complete 
success. 

A 22 per cent reduction in automobile 
accidents for Connecticut, the largest 
achieved in any year, was reported May 10 
by the Motor Vehicle Commissioner of the 
State. 

Immigration to the United States this 
year will be the lowest since 1862. The 
year’s total is put at less than 100,000. 

Dr. George Daniel Olds, president 
emeritus of Amherst College, died at Am- 
herst, Mass., May 11, at the age of 77. 

Yale University has ended the classics 
as required studies. The University allows 
students to substitute modern languages 
for Latin and Greek. 

Anti-religious rioting which began at 
Madrid May 11 has spread to other impor- 
tant cities throughout Spain. Churches 
have been looted and burned. Martial law 
has been declared. 


Aristide Briand had announced himself 
a candidate for the French Presidency. 
Paul Doumer, president of the Senate, his 
chief opponent, was elected. 

Austria has joined Italy and Hungary in 
a new bloc. It will be a three-cornered 
treaty along commercial lines, linking the 
three countries. 
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|| Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 
(2) aS) ( 1) ——S), (6) 


Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Editor 
311 Market St., Bangor, Pa. 


Alien Courts Must Go. Many Mission- 
ary groups are hearing, fresh-from-the- 
field, addresses by Dr. and Mrs. J.-G. 
Rupp, with accounts of political conditions 
which bear upon and, to some extent, 
fashion our missionary activities in south- 
ern China. With their messages fresh in 
our minds, we feel the following report is 
most significant and in accord with ideals 
of missionaries and most of their support- 
ers. At this time, the National People’s 
Convention is in session at Nanking. In 
a lengthy manifesto, the Convention de- 
clares to the entire world that the Chinese 
people. will no longer recognize the un- 
equal treaties imposed by the powers upon 
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For free catalogue write to 
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President. 


China, that foreigners in China must be 
subject to Chinese Courts. This substan- 
tiates the National Government’s declara- 
tion that all foreign nationals will be sub- 
ject to Chinese jurisdiction on and after 
January, 1932. In 1932, the subjeet for 
Mission Study will be “China” in foreign 
missions, and the American Indian, in home 
missions. 


Background for Home Mission Study. - 
There always is more, to a picture than its 
central figure; to a book, than its printed— 
pages, to a study course, than its text” 
books. So ran my thoughts as I read of 
the first showing of the 13,000 “Finds” of 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Southeast- 
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ern States, at the American Indian Muse- 
um, 155th Street and Broadway, New 
York City. The collection comes chiefly 
from Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia 
and Arkansas. In 1932, the Home Mission 
Study will be the American Indian. In 
the American Indian Museum is  back- 
ground for the study. When in New York, 
will you not “choose” a day for the Muse- 
um? The new collection is evidence that 
the early inhabitants of the Southeast 
were not novices in stone design—there 
are beautiful carvings in stone, wonder- 
fully fashioned charms in polished quartz, 
ete. Thirty years was spent in gathering 
the collection. ; 


Classical Meetings 


St. Paul’s, Pittsburgh Synod. For the 
37th annual meeting, Meadville, Pa., Rey. 
B. H. Holtkamp, pastor; Mrs. A. GC. Renoll, 
president; Stewardship was the Conven- 
tion Theme, and the central thought for 
the Devotional Meditations, led by Mrs. 
Paul Bachman .Mrs. F. L. Snyder, pre- 
siding at the Recogniztion Service, award- 
ed 46 diplomas with 43 seals to members 
of the Reading Course. The 57 officers 
and delegates in attendance represented 
all the societies in the eclassis. The chal- 
lenge for the $1000 Church Building Fund 
was given by Miss Nell Smith. A special 
Service of Welcome was given to the one 
new W. M. §&., one new Guild and one 
new Mission Band. The Guild banquet 
was an enjoyable affair, with Miss Nell 
Smith toastmistress. At the evening ser- 
vice, Miss Sarah Wiant gave an interest- 
ing report of the Reformed House at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., and Mrs. Edwin Beck gave 
one of her most challenging addresses. 
The new President is Mrs. Paul Buchanan. 


—Reported by Margaret Meyer. 


Reading. More than 100 delegates from 
21 societies convened in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Reading, Dr. Charles E. Roth, pas- 
tor, for the 36th annual meeting of the 
Classical Society. The President, Mrs. 
Daniel J. Wetzel, presided. The society 
voted a gift of $1,000 to the Missionary 
Home at Lancaster, Pa. Reports indicated 
a decrease in membership in the W. M. S. 
and an increase in the Girls’ Missionary 
Guild; a decrease in Thank Offering of 
the first named and an increase in the 
Guild. Three new Guilds were organized 
during the year and one Life Member, 
Miss Ella Riegel, and two Members in 
Memoriam, Mrs. Harry Auman and Mrs. 
Sallie Keehan, were added to the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of General Synod. 

The luncheon hour, when the conven- 
tion was the guest of St. Andrew’s Society, 
was enlivened by the musie of Japanese 
records, sent by Mrs. D. B. Schneder, mis- 
sionary in Japan, and an exhibition of 
beautiful and interesting Japanese articles. 
Mrs. Daniel J. Wetzel was re-elected Pres- 
ident. Mrs.°David Miller of Allentown, 
gave a helpful address on Stewardship. 


Philadelphia. The oldest Classical soci- 


ety in the Eastern Synod and third oldest 
of all the Classical societies, convened in 
46th annual session in Heidelberg Church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Arthur Holter, pas- 
tor. Mrs. J. Rauch Stein, President, Mrs. 
Purd E. Deitz, and Miss Matilda Cook led 
the devotions. Reports indicated com- 
mendable progress in the work of the 
various departments. Miss Catharine 
Kohle, St. Luke’s, North Wales, and Miss 
Emma Wanner, Trinity, Collegeville, were 
received as Life Members; Miss A. Mary 
Kimes, First Church, Spring City, Mem- 
ber in Memoriam. With a beautifully ar- 
ranged Recognition Service, diplomas were 
awarded to 59 members of the Reading 
Course. Standard of Excellence Banners 
were awarded to the following Front Line 
Societies: W. M. S. of Palatinate and 
Faith, Philadelphia; Girls’ Missionary 
Guilds of Ascension and Trinity, Norris- 
town; Trinity, Skippack; Trinity, College- 
ville; Pleasantville, Eureka; St. Luke’s, 
Trappe; Mission Bands, Trinity, Norris- 
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town; Trinity, Collegeville; St. Andrew’s, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Wm. G. Seiple, guest 
speaker, very ably presented Missionary 
Work in Japan, especially the work of our 
Sendai Schools. She placed emphasis on 
the necessity of women coming into the 
advance work of Christianity. Mrs. J. 
Rauch Stein was re-elected President. 
—Reported by Mrs. F. C. Brunhouse. 


Zion, Potomac Synod. The 34th annual 
convention was held in Memorial Church, 
York, Pa., Mrs. O. K. Maurer, President. 
Miss Annie Blessing led the devotional 
meditations. With the exception of Mrs, 
George I. Spangler, absent because of seri- 
ous illness, every member of the Cabinet 
was present throughout the sessions. Four 
new Young Women’s Missionary Societies, 
one new Guild and three new Mission 
Bands were reported. A Service of Recog- 
nition’ to receive the new societies into the 
Classical Organization was conducted by 
the Secretary of Organization and Mem- 
bership, Miss Helen Barnhart, and the 
President, Mrs. Maurer. An increase of 
29 was reported in the membership of 
the W. M. 8. Mrs. Carl Bair and Mrs. 
George I. Spangler will represent the Clas- 
sical Society at Potomae Synodical Meet- 
ing, Washington, D. C., in September. Ver- 
na Deitz will represent the Guilds. Miss 
Deitz and Miss Helen Barnhart were 
elected the delegates to the W. M. 8. G. 8. 
in 1932. 

Mrs. Calvin Staudt made the address at 
the evening session. A eorrespondent 
writes that she had heard Mrs. Staudt 
twice before this time, but neither time 
had Mrs. Staudt captured her audience as 
in the marvelously challenging address of 
this evening. At the close of the address, 
Mrs. Staudt was presented with $200 for 
the Boys’ School at Baghdad, a gift given 
jointly by the local societies and the Classi- 
cal society. 


Balto-Washington. The fifth annual 
convention was held in Grace Church, 
Washington, Rev. Henry H. Ranck, D.D., 
pastor. The President, Miss Pauline Hol- 
er, presided at all sessions. Mrs. Harvey 
Horning and Mrs. Robert Marley led the 
devotional services. Inspiring music was 
furnished by Miss Pauline Holer, Mrs. 
Roland Rupp, Mrs. Sehwartzbaugh, Mrs. 
Norman L. Horn, Miss Jean Munn, Miss 
Mary Apple, Miss Gwendolyn Sutton, and 
Mrs. Wm. T. Sutton, organist. Miss Car- 
rie M. Kersener, guest of the convention, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


presented the literature. Mrs. Carhart, 
ecstumed in native dress, gave an address 
on India. Dr. Charles Wood of Washing- 
ton, addressed the convention at the even- 
ing session. Action was taken to raise a 
Chureh Building Fund, the same to be 
completed within three years. Mrs. A. 8, 
Weber was instructed to send a letter to 
President Hoover, stating that the conven- 
tion favors the circulation of the Inter- 
national Disarmament Petition and pledges 
their co-operation. At the close of the 
afternoon session, the convention enjoyed 
a sight-seeing tour around the Capitol City, 
with its gorgeous display of cherry blos- 
soms. At the supper table, a beautiful 
candle light service, arranged by Miss Hd- 
na Heffner, imparted an impressive at- 
mosphere which continued to the close of 
the sessions. Miss Pauline Holer was re- 
elected President. 


Opsaiet AK Y 


THE REV. U. OLIVER H. KERSCHNER 


Rey. U. Oliver H. Kerschner, the. son 
of Peter and Harriet (Reichard) Kerschner, 
was born Feb. 23, 1860, in Otter Creek 
Township, Mercer Co., Pa. He died at 
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Newport, Pa., May 2, after an illness of 
11 days, at the age of 71 years. He was 
baptized by the Rey. Henry Hartman in 


Jerusalem Church of the Shenango Charge, 
of which congregation he later became a 
devoted member and worker. 

Rev. Mr. Kerschner was educated in the 
public schools of his community and at 
the age of 16 entered Edinboro Normal 
School. Completing his course there he 
became a public school teacher. In 1882 


he entered Thiel College, where he pursued 
college preparatory work and later entered 
F. and M. College, at Lancaster,’ Pa. He 
graduated from the Seminary at Lancaster 
in 1892. 

On May 17, 1892, he was ordained to 
the Gospel ministry by St. Paul’s Classis 
and was installed pastor of Grace Church, 
Sharpsville, Pa., where he continued as 
pastor until 1895. He now accepted a call 
from St. Peter’s Church, St. Petersburg, 
Pa., where he labored with marked success 
until 1905. From 1905 to 1915 he was pas- 
tor of St. Peter’s congregation of Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa. In 1915 he was elected to the 
pastorate of the Reformed Church of the 
Incarnation, Newport, Pa., which he serv- 
ed efficiently and faithfully until the time 
of his death. Thus closed a long and suc- 
cessful pastorate of 16 years. In addition 
to the Newport pastorate, he also served 
as stated supply of the New Bloomfield 
Charge, beginning Sept., 1929. 

Rev. Mr. Kerschner was a hard worker 
in his chosen profession. He was a strong 
preacher of the evangelical gospel and suc- 
ceeded in bringing many to Christ in his 
ministry of 39 years. As a pastor he could 
not be surpassed. He was a wise counselor, 
spiritually-minded, and a true shepherd of 
souls. “Every charge that Rev. Mr. 
Kerschner served will long bear the im- 
press of his personality and yield fruit to 
his untiring labors. While pastor of the 
St. Petersburg congregation, he organized 
and built the Reformed ‘Church at Foxburg, 
Pa. His most outstanding pastorates were 
the years spent at Punxsutawney, where 
he reclaimed St. Peter’s congregation, 
which he found in a struggling condition 
and left with a membership increased five- 
fold. During this pastorate the fine par- 
sonage of the congregation was built and 
the seed sown which today is realized in a 
new house of worship. Brother Kerschner 
was very versatile in his abilities, widely 
read, and given to many interests. He 
was endowed with a beautiful tenor voice, 
which was a great asset to his ministry. 
During the years prior to entering the 
ministry he taught music, served as organ- 
ist and choir director in the Churches of 
the home charge, and in other Churches 
of the community. During these years, too, 
he served as a Sunday School superin- 
tendent. 


On June 9, 1892, he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Caroline Snyder, a mem- 
ber of the Jerusalem congregation, who 
after years of happy home life and faith- 
ful service in the Church, preceded her 
husband in death nearly five years ago. 
An only child, Mrs. Earl G. Kline, wife 
of. the Rev. Earl G. Kline, pastor of the 
Reformed Church at Selinsgrove, Pa., sur- 
vives. Five sisters and two brothers also 
survive, as follows: Mrs. George A. Sny- 
der, Mrs. H. E. Baer, Mrs. George Hoff- 
acker, Greenville, Pa.; Mrs. Robert Beigh- 
tol, Oil City, Pa., and Mrs. George Adams, 
Portland, Ore.; the Rev. William H. Kersch- 
ner, Meadville, Pa., and Alvin Kerschner, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Services were held May 4, 2.30 P. M., 
in the Church of the Incarnation, New- 
port, in charge of Revs. Roy E. Leinbach 
and 8. W. Beck, members of Carlisle Clas- 
sis. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
F. A. Rupley, D.D., Lewistown, Pa., a 
member of Rev. Mr. Kerschner’s class in 
the Seminary. The service was beautiful 
and much appreciated by the members and 
friends of the Newport congregation. On 
May 5 the body was brought to Greenville, 
Pa., where on the following day, at 9.30 
A. M., further services were held from the 


home of Mr, Kerschner’s sister, Mrs. 
George A. Snyder. The services were in 
charge of Rev. Dr. A. C. Renoll, pastor of 
the Shenango Charge, and were held in St. 
John’s Church. Friends and the large rela- 
tionship filled the edifice. Each of the 
former charges served by Rev. Mr. Kersch- 
ner were represented. The following min- 
isters were in attendance: Rey. Ellis 8. Hay, 
D.D., Saegertown, Pa.; Rev. B. H. Holt- 
kamp, Meadville; Rev. R. Ira Gass, Coch- 
ranton; Rev. C. E. Schweikert, pastor St. 
John’s Lutheran congregation; Rev. M. N. 
George, Punxsutawney; Rev. J. E. Scheetz, 
Everett, Pa., all of whom participated in 
the service. Brief sermons were preached 
by Drs. Renoll and Hay. Burial was made 
in Delaware Cemetery at St. John’s Church, 

The fine life-record, the profusion of 
floral tributes, the presence of numerous 
friends, are a splendid tribute to the de- 
parted, and should be a source of consola- 
tion to those who remain to mourn. 


A. C. R. 


JOHN W. YEALY 


Mr. John Withrow Yealy, of Derry, Pa., 
and elder of St. Paul’s Church, died in the 
West Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh. This sud- 
den death of one of the most prominent 
citizens in Derry, who was treasurer of 
the First Savings and Trust Company, was 
a great shock and loss to the community 
and congregation of which he was so use- 
ful and influential. 

Mr. Yealy was born in Derry, of which 
he has always been a resident. He was 
the son of David M. and Minerva (Cris- 
singer) Yealy. .If he had lived until Octo- 
ber of this year, he would have been 45 
years of age. Mr. Yealy graduated from 
the Derry Borough High School in 1904, 
and later was taken into the old First 
National Bank. He was advanced to as- 
sistant cashier and served in that capacity 
until the bank was liquidated in 1917. With 
the organization of the new First Savings 
and Trust Company in 1918, Mr. Yealy was 
made assistant treasurer and in 1921 after 
his brother, Dorsey W., treasurer of this 
bank, resigned to join another bank, Mr. 
Yealy became treasurer, holding this posi- 
tion until his death. 


Not only was Mr. Yealy a prominent 
business man but he was also an active 
member of the Church. As a boy Mr. 
Yealy attended the M. E. Church. After 
his marriage to Mary Olive (nee Mowry), 
Mr. Yealy and his wife united with St. 
Paul’s Reformed Church, where at once 
they found a place for their abilities and 
inclinations. He soon became deacon and 
later an elder. For many years he was 
superintendent of the Sunday School and 
was officiating in that capacity at the 
time of his death. The congregation will 
miss him exceedingly, not only because he 
was a most liberal giver, but because of 
his willingness to serve. He was active as 
a Rotarian and in Masonic circles. 


Funeral services were held in St. Paul’s 
Chureh and the building was filled to its 
capacity. The many floral tributes were 
beautiful. The business of the town was 
suspended for one hour. The service was 
in charge of his pastor, Rev. Wm. H. 
Landis, who was assisted by a former pas- 
tor, Rev. H. W. Black, of Latrobe; Rev. 
Mr. Crummy, of the Presbyterian Church; 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, of the M. E. Church; 
and the Rey. W. C. Sykes, D.D., of Greens- 
burg. Besides these the following minis- 
ters were present: Revs. Fischer and Dickey, 
of the Lutheran Church; Paul T. Stone- 
sifer, of Mt. Pleasant; Charles H. Faust, 
of Ruffsdale, and W. S. Fisher, of Delmont. 


Surviving are his widow and the follow- 
ing children: Mary Olive, Catherine, John, 
Edna Louise, Eleanor and Virginia. His 
father also survives, as do the following 
brothers and sisters: Harry, of Philadel- 
phia; Dorsey W., of Pittsburgh; Edward 
J.. of Latrobe; Dr. Charles V., and S. 
Holmes, of Derry; Mrs. Durbin 8. Kerr, of 
Oakmont, and Miss Emma Lenore, of 
Derry. 


NEW VACATION 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 
ROLL 
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Vacation Church School 
Attendance Roll 
431. This Attendance Roll has been 
very much needed in Vacation Church 
Schools throughout the country. It is 
designed to cover five weeks and has 
spaces for 50 names. Tinned top and 


bottom. 
Size 141% x 27 


Price 25 cents each 


A NEW FEATURE FOR 
CHILDREN! 


PICTURES THROUGH MAGIC 
WINDOWS 


This book contains six 
discs on each of which there are three 


No. 1449. 
different designs and stories. These 
discs are revolved by the child who 
reads the stories in the upper Magic 
Window and memorizes the Bible text 
shown in the lower magic window. The 
discs are removed easily by taking out 
the fastener and placing a new disc in 
position. 


Size, 12%x11% Price, 75 cents 


Board of Christian Education of the ~ — 


Reformed Church in the 
United States 


1505 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


